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READING for 


TODAY'S CHRISTIANS 


COURAGE HAS EYES 

By Trumbull Reed 

Here is a story of tenderness and understand- 
ing—the long awaited sequel to “Bright Mid- 
night”—in which the problems of the handi- 
capped and the women who love them are pre- 
sented. These factors are played against an 
exciting background of wartime struggle, spies 
and sabotage, to make one of the best novels of 
the year. Price, $2.00 


NEWS FROM NORTH OF THE NILE 

By Paul Harris, Je. 

With striking ingenuity, the author presents 
the facts of the Bible—history-making events 
such as the Creation, Captivity of the Jews, 
the Birth of Jesus—in modern newspaper Style. 
The reader sees himself as a contemporary and 


gains a first-hand view of the stories of the 
Bible. Price, $1.50 


SYMBOLS—A Practical Handbook 

Compiled by Adalbect R. Ktetzmann .- 

Here is a manual illustrating in line drawings, 
ninety symbols of the Church. Each has a 
sentence description, Scriptural basis or ex- 
planation, assigned calendar dates for use and 
color guides for reproduction. Lends itself to 
reproduction on mimeographed programs, bul- 
letins or enlarged reproduction on _ posters. 
Plastic binder. Page size, 8% x 11 inches. 


Price, $1.00 
QUIT YOU LIKE MEN 
By Carl Hopkins Elmore 
This book is written especially for young peo- 
ple. It is a helpful guide to the development 
of personality and contains such sections as 
“Youth in a Changing World,” and “Youth and 
Religion.”” Anecdotes, stories and other ex- 
amples illustrate the points made. Price, $2.00 


IN SPITE OF ALL 
By Accher Wallace 


This book shows how ten prominent persons 
made life fuller and richer for all the world. 
The true-life stories put across the fact that 
men and women can overcome all manner of 
handicap and make lasting contributions to 
the world. Price, $1.00 
TRUMPETS OF GOD 
By N. M. Ylvisaker 
Directed to the individual who finds himself 
floundering about in the world without God and 
hope, this book sounds the trumpet call of God 
to these lost ones not to yield to cynicism and 
despair. Price, $1.50 
THE MARCH OF TRUTH 
By Stephen Szabo 
Miniatures of twenty heroes of the Reformation 
presented by a minister of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church, make the Reformation a living 
thing and show the power of God’s truth as it 
marches on. Price, $2.50 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
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Hands ag caching Thedass The Years 


TO THOSE UNNAMED AND UNNUMBERED ONES WHOSE HANDS PASSED 
ON TO US OUR HERITAGE IN 


Jie Lutter League of omen 


OF WHOM THESE ARE THE SYMBOLS 


LATE PRESIDENTS 


Ernest H. Eilert, - - New York City 
1895 — 1900 

William C. Stoever Philadelphia, Pa. 
1900 — 1914 

&. Augustus Miller 5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914 — 1916 

@. ©. A. Anderson 5 Chiragn, Ilinnis 
1916 — 1922 


LIVING EX-PRESIDENTS 


1. Walter Banker - Kingston, Pa. 
1922 — 1927 

Clarence C. Dittmer 2 Brooklyn, N. VU. 
1927 — 1931 

fierbert WW. Hischer - Omaha, Nebraska 


193i 1935 


John George Kurzenknabe - Harrishurg, Pa. 
1935 — 1939 


OUR PRESIDENT TODAY 
Aluin G. Schardiner - Cliffside Park, N. I. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR —1945 


Service Center. That big 

blond boy from California 
certainly was a handsome handful of 
humanity! I hated to have the evening 
come to a close.” This is what Sally 
said after spending the afternoon and 
evening at the Service Center. She and 
a group of teen-age girls from the 
Church had volunteered their services 
as hostesses. They had all taken the 
course for hostesses; it was a rich ex- 
perience. More than that, the girls had 
met fellows from many states in our 
nation. 


Now listen to Patsy. She has not 
had a date for months. “When’s this 
war going to end? What's a girl go- 
ing to do for a good time? Bob and 
Jim are in the Army. Bill is on the 


Two 
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Courtshio Experiences 


66 E had a grand time at the 


high seas. Life’s not worth living. No 
fellows, no dates, no fun. A girl’s got 
to have some fun. I'll be an old maid 
if this war doesn’t end soon.” 


Here are two girls who have had 
totally different experiences. Patsy has 
had nothing but frustration—a feeling 
of inadequacy, a sense of deprivation, 
a reaction of personal insecurity, a feel- 
ing of futility. Patsy sees nothing but 
one disappointment after another. On 
the other hand, Sally has had many 
more contacts with men than she had 
before the war. She has enjoyed her 
work at the Service Center. It has 
been an education for her; these con- 
tacts have given her a broadening ex- 
perience and a greater understanding 
of men. Instead of a feeling of depri- 
vation and frustration Sally has en- 


joyed a feeling of freedom and a sense 
of her own personality development. 


As one looks back over these war 
years the question inevitably arises: 
“What has been my wartime courtship 
experience? Have I grown bitter or 
have I grown more mature as a result 
of this war? Has the war given me a 
feeling of being cheated? Has the war 
“oypped me out of’ normal contacts 
with those of the opposite sex? Or, 
has the war made it possible for me 
to have a more mature outlook on lize? 
Has the war helped me to have many 
more contacts? These questions can 
be asked by boys and girls alike. The 
answer depends largely upon what 
they have done about it. 


That Disappointed, Bitter Attitude 

Some young people will feel like 
Patsy. Boys and girls alike have a 
sense of frustration in a period of war. 
In fact, adults as well as youth feel 
thwarted, blocked, interfered with, 
stopped. Normal wants are denied. 
Rationing and limitations of all kinds 
interfere with normal living. 

For one thing, travel is limited. Bill 
has a tough time getting the family 
car for his date with Jane. Even if the 
car is available, gasoline must be in 
the tank! Dad’s “A” Coupons simply 
do not permit the use of the car for 
dates. Or, it might be those thread- 
bare tires. Can’t go far on those tires! 

Many other limitations are to be 
found. Shoes, clothing, food, refresh- 
ments, recreational facilities are on the 
rationed list. Then, the cost of things 
is a factor, too. 

However, the girls feel one shortage 
in particular—the manpower shortage. 
All the boys they know have put aside 
their civilian clothes and have donned 
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Beginning a New 
Series of Articles 


By 
GHARL ESE 
CRESSMAN, S.T.M. 


Pastor Cressman will soon become 
Chaplain in the U. S. N. R. but 
plans to continue writing for THE 
REVIEW as long as possible. 
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a uniform of one kind or another. The 
uniform in no way detracts. A uni- 
form adds something! But it is the fact 
that the particular person in uniform is 
either miles away at camp or on some 
far-flung battlefield that produces the 
shortage. Dates are few and far be- 
tween. The boys in the service are 
away for months and even years at a 
time. Thus, added to the original frus- 
trated feeling is this sense of loneli- 
ness, this lack of companionship which 
is so normal a part of youth’s expe- 
rience, 


One other factor producing this feel- 
ing of bitterness is a lack of personal 
security. Youth feels that the world 
is unfriendly. No one seems to care 
about them. The adult generation is 
intent upon winning the war. Mother 
and dad might be working long hours 
in a defense plant. Family life is at 
a low ebb. The family doesn’t enjoy 
life together—they have little in com- 
mon. Each goes his own way, seeking 
some little satisfaction and joy in life. 
Not only does youth miss the com- 
panionship of its own age, but that of 
its parents and adult generation as 
well. 


Cheated out of companionship, de- 
nied those adventures which youth de- 
sires, limited in every aspect of life, 
youth can become bitter. Jim condemns 
the older generation and blames them 
for the war. Patsy develops a martyr 
complex and wants to be pitied be- 
cause she is denied so much. No dates! 
Courtship is impossible. There’s no 
hope of marriage. A sense of personal 
insecurity prevails. These are some 
negative effects of this war. 


That Positive, Maturing Experience 
Most young people have overcome 
those first bitter feelings by this time, 
Youth has had to face the facts, realiz- 
ing that much depends on the attitude 
they take. Young people today know 
that in spite of the war they can have 
a positive experience which does lend 
some warmth and creativity to life and 
somehow helps them to mature. 

In the first place there are oppor- 
tunities to meet persons of the opposite 
sex. In the Service Centers of the 
Church atthe Wis. Oncandeinmothes 
community serving organizations one 
finds many opportunities to contact 
countless people. The canteen hostess, 
the nurse’s aide, the Red Cross worker, 
and other community workers meet 
more people than would have been pos- 
sible in peace time. 


Sally and all the other girls who are 
hostesses at the Service Center have 
taken special courses of training in 
boy-girl relationships, in human _na- 
ture, and in getting along with people. 
Betty, a nurse’s aide, has taken special 
training which equips her to work with 
the sick and wounded. Girls working 
in the agencies of the community have 
come to greater appreciation of the 
need for understanding their fellow hu- 
mans. This training and experience 
have given the girls of today a greater 
spirit of tolerance and sympathy and 
have helped to produce more mature 
personalities. Girls working in offices 
and defense plants have had work ex- 
perience which equip them with a bet- 
ter appreciation of the place of money- 
management in the homes of tomor- 
row. 


A Happy Group at the Service Center, Philadelphia 


1945 
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Nurse’s Aide at Work 


New opportunities to meet men have 


been offered in the college training 
units. Military camps opened near the 


city or town have afforded additional 
opportunity to meet the young men of 
the nation. Thus through the col'ege 
programs, the Service Centers, the can- 
teens, and other service agencies girls 
have been able to meet, in properly ac- 
cepted channels, boys from all 
the nation. 


over 


“Boys from every state in the nation 
tell me the most inte esting facts about 
their home town. It really is an edu- 
cation. One almost feels as if she had 
been there.” This is what Doris says 
after she had listened to a description 
which a service man gives of his home 
town, city or state. She gets impres- 
sions and information beyond that 
which one can get in a book. Such ex- 
periences enrich life. One learns how 
other people feel about the old home 
town, about other areas of the nation, 
about home and loved ones. 


Another experience to be had by the 
girl of today is “the desire of young 
men to be close and secure in their re- 
lationship to someone while experienc- 
ing the unknown, or for more freedom 
in expression of affection.” Most girls 
have a ready know!edge of this factor. 

“Let's get married now, deat,” says 
a service man. “I'll be shipped out of 
the country soon. We'll have only a 
few more days together.” Such a situ- 
ation faces many a couple. There have 
been too many hasty and ill-advised 
marriages. Some will not stand the 
test of time. However, through these 
war years this factor of having “some- 
one to come home to” has played an 
important role. Girls in contact with 
service men are aware of this attitude 
and are not so easily “rushed off of 
their feet.’ Today they may choose to 
marry, but they will not do so without 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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66 WENTY-FIVE missions com- 
pleted!” These days that re- 
fers to something militant. 

Hearing it, we picture an aviator, a 

bombardier, or anyone of a half-dozen 

other kinds of airmen, taking off from 

a friendly field to fly over dangerous 

enemy territory twenty-five times. The 

picture is one of courage, action, dan- 
ger. In back of it lies long training 
and careful planning. 

There are other kinds of ‘“missions” 
too. They also call for training and 
planning, courage and action. Some- 
times there is danger too, though most 
often that lies in not carrying out the 
mission. For these missions are to save 
men, not to kill them. In the Church 
they are called Foreign Missions, 
Home Missions and Social Missions. 
But all of them—and this includes all 
the boards, auxiliaries and other agen- 
cies of the Church—have but one ulti- 
mate purpose, to save men’s souls. 


That is true of the new work of the 
Parish and Church School Board, the 
program of Sunday School enlistment. 
Accompanying this article is a picture 
of the enlistntent poster sent out with 
Parish Education Month materials this 
year. On it you will see the figure of 
Christ with arms outstretched in beck- 
oning appeal. His picture is the per- 
sonification of the slogan, “Jesus Calls 
Usetlemcallsmatsweandsathateneans 
young people, to be “mission-minded” 
in winning other young people to Him 
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SEPTEMBER IS 
PARISH EDUCATION MONTH 


Get Your Year's 


PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 
STARTED EARLY 


OBSERVE 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 AS 


Youth Sunday 


IN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHURCH 
LUTHER LEAGUE 


Inaugurate an Effective Enlistment 
Program in Sunday School 


PRAY, PLAN 
PUSH OUT 
REACH and TEACH 
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through the Luther League, the Sun- 
day School, and the Church. If there 
is rejoicing in heaven over one lost 
soul that is brought to Christ—and 
there is—how much more rejoicing will 
there be when you, or I, or somebody 
else, completes twenty-five missions of 
soul-winning? 

Of course, that calls for action, ac= 
tion and more action. Where are you 
to start? With yourself, naturally. 
That is where all soul-winning must 
begin. For what shall it profit a man 
to save another’s soul, if his own be 
lost? After all, your soul is as valuable 
to Christ as anyone’s else. Have you 
been attending Church and Sunday 
School as you should lately? A good 
many young people drovped out of 
church and school, you know, when so 
many of their friends went into the 
armed services. The boys, perhaps, felt 
ashamed at being left behind. And the 
girls? Well, some pastors thought they 
had only been coming because of the 
young men who had now left. Whether 
that is true or not makes no difference 
now. Now the main thing is to pre- 
pare for the return of those in service. 


And that is the second line of ac- 
tion to take. Much of our loss in Sun- 
day School enrol’ment (it dropped 
from 832,000 in 1934 to 735,000 in 1943) 
was due to the thousands of men and 
women from our congregations who 
entered the armed forces. Some of 
them are returning now, all of them 
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will return soon, we pray. What are 
you doing to help bring them back in- 
to their old, familiar places in League, 
and school, and church? One of the 
best things you can do is to be there 
to welcome them when they do return. 
They are sure to show up in some 
service at least once. And if they are 
made to feel at home, they will return. 
You can be sure they will not return, 
if there is no friendly face to greet 
them. One congregation of which we 
know is already forming a young peo- 
ple’s class in Sunday School so it will 
have an active group ready for its re- 
turning veterans. Why not start one 
in your church? Another way you 
might help is by seeing that everyone 
in service from your church receives a 
copy of the tract, “My Church.” It 
was especially prepared by the Parish 
and Church School Board to help 
bring back those who had been away. 
It may be purchased from the United 
Lutheran Publication House. 
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WM. S. AVERY 
Secretary, Parish and 
School Board 


Which brings us to a third line of 
action. Besides yourself and the thou- 
sands who will be coming back to your 


church after serving in the armed 
torees, there are just as many thou- 
sands of young people in America 


who are receiving no religious educa- 


tion of any kind, Protestant, Catholic 
or Jewish. It is estimated that there 
are over 10,000,000 youth between 


twelve and twenty-four who belong to 
this group. All of these young people 
do not live in other sections of the 
country. Some of them are in your 
city, your neighborhood, perhaps liv- 
ing right next door to you. They are 
your direct responsibility. Jesus calls 
you to win them! How are you to do 
it? There is no guaranteed plan. But 
there is one which usually works. That 
is to tell them, one at a time, what 
Christ, your church, your Sunday 
School and your Luther League means 
LOM YOLEN Die Oscar Gatlsonmormthie 
Board of Social Missions, tells of one 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS BY I950 
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SECRETARY WM. S. AVERY 


So imperative is the need for step- 
ping up enrollment in our Sunday 
Schools that the Parish and Church 
School Board has called a pastor to 
give himself specifically to this gi- 
gantic task of today and tomorrow. 


Pastor Avery will continue the 
study, which the Board had already 
started, of how to turn the tide 
from ebb to flood in Sunday School 
enrollment. In consultation with pas- 
tors and lay Sunday School leaders 
all over the Church he will build a 


program which will reach out for 
the now unreached pupils. 
girl who said she went to church “be- 


cause it takes the wrinkles out of me.” 
She meant that she felt rested, revived, 
ready for another week of work. If 
you feel like that, tell Johnny or Bill, 
Mary or Susan. In this respect be 
sure to read and distribute the tract, 
“One After One.” It, too, may be 
purchased from the United Lutheran 
Publication House. 


In an old Sunday School I used to 
attend, the favorite song of the super- 
intendent was “You Bring the One 
Next To You.’ It went something 
like this, “You bring the one next to 
you, and I'll bring the one next to me. 
In no time at all, we'll win them all. 
So bring them, bring them, one by 
one.” Hearing it Sunday after Sun- 
day grew rather tiresome, particularly 
since no one seemed to heed its mes- 
sage. But that old gospel song was 
right! That is the only sound method 
for winning the world to Christ. Each 
time you follow its advice, you chalk 
up another mission to your credit. 
Some day Jesus Himself will read your 


record, “Twenty-five missions com- 
pleted,” and will say, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 
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VERY congregation is youth con- 
G scious. Very few, however, real- 

ize the possibilities there are in 
the total program to make use of the 
youth or to challenge these folks to 
their best in Kingdom Service. Few 
realize what can be accomplished when 
all Christian youth are Leagued to- 
gether. 

Youth Sunday is the day when the 
young people present their program, 
plans and proposals to the members 
of the congregation. If there is no pro- 
gram for young people or if any part 
of the youth group is neglected, Youth 
Sunday presentation should be given 
at the most strategic time in the day’s 
program when the cause will reach and 
challenge two groups. 


The first group to be reached is the 
entire youth force of the congregation. 
Those from 12 upwards. 


The second group to be challenged 
is the adult membership, particularly 
the parents of the first group. 


We need to appeal to the total youth 
group in order that all youthful Chris- 
tians may be Leagued together in an 
on-going activity and study program. 
So many—yes, far too many—young 
people are missing the glorious expe- 
rience of earnest fellowship with each 
other in the Church. Faith is nur- 
tured in Luther League devotional 
meetings. Church loyalty is increased 
in the studies and the discussions 
which follow. Christian friendships are 
cultivated through the entire program. 
The Church has so much to offer her 
youthful members. Youth has so many 
valuable talents to give in Kingdom 
Service. 


Ways To Make This Appeal 


Make certain that the program for 
Youth Sunday meeting of your Luther 
League will really be a “honey”. Get 
your program committee on the job 
early enough and instruct them to 
make preparations for every detail 
necessary to insure a meeting which 
will get everyone’s attention and make 
all present want to return the next 
Sunday. The Committee will be pro- 
vided with the special program mate- 
rials which are provided for Youth 
Sunday by The Luther League of 
America. 

The Youth Sunday Poster then has 
a definite purpose in this set-up for it 
will announce your League meeting. 
The poster will not be enough publici- 
ty to make certain every young person 
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Reach All Youth 


will be present. Announce the meeting 
in Sunday School—in the adult de- 
partment as well as before the youth 
classes. 

Give your pastor an item for the 
Sunday morning bulletin for at least 
one Sunday in advance and another for 
that particular morning. If there is a 
monthly Church Messenger, give an 
interesting story of your plans for 
Youth Sunday as far in advance as 
possible. 

Some Leagues make Youth Sunday 
a “Tag Day” by placing a tag on every 
young person who is present in the 
Sunday School and others as they leave 
the worship service in the morning. 
On the tag is written, ‘I will be in the 
Luther League meeting tonight—6:30,” 
or something similar. 


Consult with the Pastor 
Every Luther League officer knows 
one rule of etiquette in Church work 
and practices it.always. That rule is, 
“Consult the Pastor about the work of 
the League each week.” 


When plans are in the making for 
an unusual and important event—as 
Youth Sunday is—the officers should 
meet with the pastor some weeks in 
advance so that all is in readiness and 
that no conflicts arise. He may sug- 
gest that the Young People’s Choir 
sing the anthem at the service that 
morning. He may even have other 
ways in which the Luther Leaguers 
can participate in the morning program 
in the Church. 

Then, Mr. President, you give the 
pastor the “lift” he will remember a 
long time by arranging that the Luther 
Leaguers who are not in the choir will 
all sit together in the first, second, 
third pews and as many other pews as 
are needed. See to it that every young 
person in the congregation is there 
for the worship service that Sunday. 


A Youth Week-End 

You may want to make this Sunday 
the climax of a general program to 
rally all the Youth forces. Some 
Leagues have successfully used a plan 
calling the young people together sev- 
eral times over the week-end and make 
it Youth Week-end including Youth 
Sunday. 


The ladies of the Church are inter- 
ested in the youth and if approached 
tactfully, may be willing to prepare 
and serve a banquet at a very nominal 
price so that no one would be pre- 
vented from attending. Have a good 


Joseph W. Frease 


speaker, plenty of peppy songs led by 
a. genial song leader, some skits—and a 
clear announcement of Youth Sunday 
program. This banquet would initiate 
the week-end program on Friday even- 
ing. Saturday would see Youth of the 
Church at play. Bicycle hikes, picnics, 
swimming party, scavenger hunt, “dog- 
gie roast” and a camp-fire program as 
the finale on the day’s schedule. 


Those Old Timers 

Because the special program for this 
day is related to the 50th Anniversary 
of The Luther League of America, 
you will be sure to include in your 
Youth Sunday program a place for a 
word for the Luther Leaguers of for- 
mer years. 


‘Tf it is possible, and some Leagues 
have a record of all members fifty and 
more years ago and for all the years 
since, send special invitations to all 
former members of your League to 
join you that night. If this is not pos- 
sible, make special note in all an- 
nouncements that all “old timers” in 
League work are cordially invited. 


War Services 

The purpose of the Youth Sunday 
offering is War Service. Your gifts 
thise days It se ivenm Lom hhnemsleuties 
League of America, will insure con- 
tinued mailings of “The Service 
Leaguer” to all Lutheran Chaplains 
and other services to Service People. 


If you have not completed your 
quota for the 50th Anniversary Appeal 
by this date, the Youth Sunday meet- 
ing would be an appropriate time to 
emphasize the need for this offering 
and to remember The Luther League 
of America in a tangible way. 


Those Parents 
The parents of persons who are of 
Luther League age need to be appealed 
to for their support in youth work in 
the Church is invaluable. 


You can reach their hearts by some 
or all of the special things you do in 
the service on Youth Sunday when 
they are all present. You can make a 
further appeal by having a member of 
the League explain what Luther 
League means, what it does and how 
it serves Youth. 


Appeal to the parents for support 
in the work by asking them to be cer- 
tain that nothing interferes with “John 
or Betty attending the League meet- 
ing every week.” 
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slogan early in the year 1895 

which was spoken by Lutheran 
ministers, their laymen and their young 
people. It traveled from New York 
and Philadelphia down to Savannah, 
thence out to Chicago and to Minne- 
apolis, from Los Angeles to Seattle, 
and to the smaller towns and cities and 
the open country-side throughout the 
United States. There was “a going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees.” 


What was it all about? It was the 
beginning of one of the most far-reach- 
ing movements in the Lutheran Church 
in the Western Hemisphere. It had 
begun in the nation’s metropolis as far 
back as 1888, in St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, New York, of which Dr. E. F. 
Moldenke was the honored pastor. 
Meantime it had spread into other New 
York City churches, into other parts 
of that state, into Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois and New England. 
Like a conflagration it moved south- 
ward to the Gulf and northward to the 
Lakes. It leaped over the Mississippi 
and the Rockies and set on fire the 
young people along the Coast. Yes, it 
aroused the youth of the Lutheran 
Church everywhere. It burned down 
synodical barriers, jealousies, misun- 
derstandings, animosities, and gradual- 
ly fused into one large and aggressive 
general church body the General Synod, 
the General Council, and the United 
Synod, South—and more! It began the 
youth movement in all our sister Lu- 
theran bodies. It has developed in the 
entire Lutheran Church sturdy, intelli- 
gent, aggressive laymen who will be 
the means, under God, to give to the 
Hemisphere, to the Nations, the United 
Lutheran Church of the World. 

Dr. Moldenke called the young peo- 
ple’s association in his Church, “The 
Luther League.” The name, an appro- 
priate and an honored one, has stuck. 


6 Oo: to Pittsburgh!’ That was the 
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Remember TL 


By REV. MILTON J. BIEBER, D.D. 
Pioneer Luther League Enthusiast 


First State Organization 


The first State Luther League was 
OLncanizedeinm Ul ticasm Nain SO Seana 
graduated from the Mt. Airy Seminary 
and was ordained to the Holy Ministry 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
June 1894. My first parish was in Mt. 
Joy, Pa., where I at once organized a 
Luther League. I also assisted in the 
organization of the Pennsylvania State 
League at Harrisburg in the same year, 
1894. A number of other State Leagues 
were organized in 1894 and 1895. The 
Luther League of Pennsylvania was 
the first to adopt Luther’s Coat-of- 
Arms as its official emblem. It was 
prepared and presented to the conven- 
tion by The Rev. E. L. Miller, then 
pastor at Scranton, Pa. 


This new light could not be hid un- 
der a bushel. Sizzling letters from lead- 
ing ministers and prominent laymen 
kept Uncle Sam’s mailmen busy. In- 
vitations for attending a convention for 
organizing a National Young People’s 
Society of Luther League, to be held 
at First Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, 
October 30, 31, 1895, went out all over 
the country. On those dates especial- 
ly all roads from all points of the com- 
pass in the United States led to Pitts- 
burgh. On those dates Pittsburgh be- 
came an open city to all Lutherans. 
The doors of First Church were 
opened wide. Dr. D. H. Geisinger and 
his congregation were most hospitable 
hosts. The other Lutheran churches in 
the city and in Allegheny County like- 
wise opened their hearts and homes to 
entertain the convention. 


And what a gathering that was! 
Representatives from Luther Leagues, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, Young 
People’s Alliances, Societies, Clubs, 
etc., came to consult about the matter. 
It was a “Babel of Lutherans.” There 
were persons from the General Synod, 
the General Council, the United Synod, 
South, Missourians, Germans, Danes, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, Icelanders, 
Jews, and Negroes. There were 381 
delegates from 5 State organizations, 
twenty different states, and many visit- 
o-s—all there to see this “new thing 


under the sun.” Never before had 
there been such a gathering of young 
people in the Lutheran Church. To 
what might it lead? 


It rained during the entire conven- 
tion. But rain could not keep back the 
delegates and visitors nor dampen their 
ardor and enthusiasm. I was one of 
the delegates from the Lancaster (Pa.) 
District. Mrs. Andrew Dillinger, then 
living in Philadelphia but who retained 
membership in my Mt. Joy League, 
was our official delegate. 

It was one of the most strenuous 
conventions I ever attended. From 
10:00 A. M., Wednesday (preceded by 
committee meetings from 8:30 A. M. 
on) to 11:30 P. M. Thursday there was 
something doing all the time, with very 
little time for eating or sleeping. But 
it was worth it! It was an epoch-mak- 
ing convention. Here was something 
entirely new among Lutherans. One 
minister got up and said, “I am afraid 
of the thing. I fear the young people 
will take the bit in their teeth and run 
away with us.” Another rose and said, 
“Brother, these young people have 
been running away from us these many 
years. They might just as well take 
us along with them.” The atmosphere 
was charged and surcharged with elec- 
tricity all the time. There were re- 
peated fireworks and sky rockets. 
Luther M. Kuhns, D.D., then of Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, took the convention by 
storm, and other whirlwind speeches, 
now and then, kept the convention 
keyed to a high pitch! 


The First Day 

The temporary organization of this 
history-making convention resulted in 
the choice of E. F. Eilert, of New 
York, as its presiding officer. Mr. 
Eilert was very instrumental in calling 
the convention, being a member of the 
committee representing the four spon- 
soring Leagues, which were, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Kan- 


sas. Mr. Eilert was also editor of the 
then newly-founded: “Luther League 
Review,” which was at that time the 


organ of the Luther League of New 
York City. 
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ERNEST F. EILERT 
New York City 
1866-1943 
First President 
Luther League of America 


1895-1900 
Dr. D. H. Geisinger, pastor loci, and 
Rey. C. B. King brought warmest 


greetings, to which there were equally 
enthusiastic responses. The first ad- 
dress was delivered by H. A. Hart- 
ranft, Esq., Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject, “The Luther League—What It 
Is.” Three-minute addresses by a host 
of speakers followed. These included 
one by each of the following: Dr. 
W. K. Frick, Wisconsin; E. F. Eilert, 
IN, Wo8 IeloOm, |], 18, Oailileans ike IL@Ebs 
Van Gilluwe, N. J.; Rev. J. O. Schlen- 
ker, Pa.; E. Aug. Miller, Esq., Pa., and 
others. 

The evening session began with the 
singing of the Vesper Service, which 
was then new to most of the delegates 
and visitors, under the leadership of 
one of the finest of choirs. There were 
a number of inspiring addresses, all 
except one being by laymen. The excep- 
tion was that by Dr. E. F. Moldenke, 
then president of the General Council. 
The laymen included the following: 
C. K. McCreary, Greensburg, Pa.; 
Cornelius Eckhardt, Washington, D. C.; 
Judge W. H. Staake, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hon. W. D. Harter, Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Second Day 

Thursday, October 31, was a long 
and glo‘ious day for the convention. 
It began at 9:00 A. M. and ended at 
11:30 P. M. Much business was trans- 
acted and many fine addresses were 
made. Dr. T. B. Roth, then President 
of Thiel College, was the principal 
speaker in the forenoon. 

Balloting for the first officers of the 
organization resulted in the choice of 
the following slate: FE. F. Eilert, New 
York, President; William C. Stoever, 
Philadelphia, Recording Secretary; 
Miss Vesta E. Severinghaus, Chicago, 
Illinois, Assistant Secretary; Leander 
Trautman, Pittsburgh, General Secre- 
tary; Cornelius Eckhardt, Washington, 
D. C., Treasurer. 
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The convention wrestled heroically 
with the problem of a suitable name 
for the organization, finally choosing 
the name, “The Luther League of 
America.’ The matter of the choice 
of a suitable emblem and motto came 
up but was referred to special com- 
mittees for consideration and report at 
the 1896 convention. It was at Chi- 
cago in 1896 that the Luther Coat-of- 
Arms was chosen as the official em- 
blem, and the motto, “Of the Church, 
By the Church, For the Church,” was 
adopted. 

A unique feature of the evening serv- 
ice was the bringing of greetings by 
ten persons each of whom spoke in a 
different language. This was a demon- 
stration of the polyglot character of 
the Lutheran Church, even in America. 
The only one of these speakers now 
alive is the recently retired Dr. E. F. 
Bachmann, of the Philadelphia Mother- 
house for Deaconesses, who spoke in 
German. 


The names of the following persons 
long prominent in church-life appeared 
on the program that second day: Dr. 
J. B. Reimensnyder, New York City; 
Dr. M. W. Hamma, Washington, 
D. C.; Professor C. Armand Miller, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va.; Dr. H. 
L. Baugher, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Then the convention adjourned to 
meet again:in Chicago in 1896, there- 
a.ter meeting only every two years. 


A Birdseye View of the Years Between 
It has been my blessed privilege to 
attend every convention of The Luther 
League of America since the organiz- 
ing one in 1895. Through the years the 
original founders have one by one 
passed to their eternal reward, so that 
today not one of those prominent in 
that eventful convention remains to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary. 
1896—Chicago. The year following 
the organization of The Luther League 
of America was an interesting and 
busy one in the life of the Lutheran 
Church. More and more Leagues were 
organized all over the country, so that 


by convention time, 1896, many new 
faces were to be seen, but the Mis- 
sourians and some of the other Gen- 
eral Bodies were conspicuously absent. 


1898—New York City. This was the 
tenth anniversary of the beginning of 
the Luther League movement in New 
York. (It was also the year of our mar- 
riage, and we spent part of our honey- 
moon at the convention.) 

1902—Cincinnatti, Ohio. Dr. John 
A. M. Ziegler, who writes “California 
News” for “The Lutheran”, was one 
of the leaders. (I was then pastor in 
Binghamton, N. Y.) 

1902—St. Paul, Minnesota. This 
convention was the farthest north, the 
smallest in attendance, but perhaps the 
most prolific. It was missionary in 
spirit. Missionaries addressed it and 
more ministers and missionaries re- 
sulted from it. 

1904—Buffalo, N. Y. A Canadian at- 
tended for the first time. 

1906—Canton, Ohio. The Connecti- 
cut State Luther League, organized by 
me as Field Missionary, was received 
into membership. 

1908—Chicago. The Luther League 
of the Canada Synod, which I had or- 
ganized in June, sent thirteen delegates 
and was admitted into membership, 
thus making The Luther League of 
American an international organization. 

1910—Pittsburgh. This was the 15th 
anniversary of The Luther League of 
America and it appropriately went 
back to its birthplace. 


First 
Lutheran 
Church 


Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Birthplace 
of Luther 
League 

of America 
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1912—Albany, N. Y. This was the 
farthest northeast the convention has 
met, and provided a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the mingling of German and 
English speaking Lutherans. 

1914—-Baltimore. After the conven- 
tion the delegates visited the White 
House, Washington, D. C., upon invi- 
tation of President Woodrow Wilson, 
and were “received” by him. 


1916—Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Harry 
Hodges became General Secretary of 
the organization. Mrs. Min Peterson, 


it had been decided to change that of 
The Luther League of America to the 
uneven years. Dr. Amos John Traver 
became General Secretary. 

1927—Salisbury, N. C. First Con- 
vention in the South. More than $31,- 
000 turned over to the Board of For- 
eign Missions for the building of 
Andhra Christian College, India, thus 
completing the first missionary project 
of The Luther League of America. 


1929—Omaha, Nebraska. The far- 
thest west up to that time. The com- 


1937—Springfield, Ohio. Ohio’s fourth 
city to entertain a convention of The 
Luther League of America. Completed 
fifth missionary project, $11,000 for a 
Church and Social Center, Tsing Tao, 
China. 


1939—Long Beach, California. First 
convention on the West Coast. An- 
other well-attended, inspiring conven- 
tion, highlighted by the completion of 
the sixth missionary project, $12,000 
for the building of a Medical Center, 
Konnarock, Virginia. 


EIGHTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION LUTHER LEAGUE of AMERICA 


Held August 11, 12, 13, 1908 in Chicago, Illinois 


Photograph taken in Front of Art Institute, Michigan Boulevard (Earliest Convention Photograph now available) 


1941—Kitchener-Water!oo, 


enthusiastic youth worker, made her 
advent into national League affairs. 
The Luther League of Nova Scotia, 
organized by me in 1915, was received 
into membership. 


1918—Buffalo, N. Y. This was the 
second time for that city, too. It was 
the hottest convention ever. World 
War I was in progress. 

1920—Fort Wayne, Indiana. A $10,- 
000 debt was liquidated in 30 minutes 
under the dynamic leadership of Dr. 
Henry C. Roehner. 

1922—York, Pa. A friendly rivalry 
between the Junior Luther League and 
the Light Brigade was noted. Miss 
Brenda L. Mehlhouse was Junior Sec- 
retary of The Luther League of Amer- 
ica. The now nationally known Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Washington, 
D. C., came into prominence on the 
program. 

1925—Milwaukee, Wis. The United 
Lutheran Church in America at its 
second convention, Washington, D. C., 
1920, adopted The Luther League of 
America as its official young people’s 
society. Since the Church held its con- 
ventions in the even numbered years, 
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pletion of the second missionary pro- 
ject, $12,000 for Luther League Hall in 
Argentina, was marked up. 

1931—Reading, Pa. The largest of 
all conventions of The Luther League 
of America yet held. Completion of 
the third missionary project, $25,000 
for the Monte Flores Training School, 
Porto Rico; planting of a tree sent 
from Porto Rico by Miss Carmen Vill- 
arini. Dr. Paul M. Kinports became 
Executive Secretary. 


1933—No convention. Great financial 
depression reached lowest ebb. De- 
troit, Michigan, was to have been the 
convention city, but local bank failures 
made congregations too disspirited to 
wrestle with the trouble and expense 
of entertaining a large convention. A 
Mid-West Regional Convention was 
held in North Austin Church, Chicago, 
Dr. F. W. Otterbein, Pastor. 


1935—Charleston, S. C. The con- 
vention in America’s Most Historic 
City was the one farthest south. Pocket 
Testament League adopted by the Lu- 
ther League. Completion of the fourth 
missionary project, $15,000 for our 
Japan Theological Seminary, Tokyo. 


Canada. 
The first convention held in Canada. 
Completion of the seventh missionary 
project, $11,000 for the building of a 
Boys’ School in the hinterland, Li- 
beria, Africa. 


1943—No convention. A convention 
was planned for Rochester, New York, 


but difficult war-time conditions 
prompted cancelation of it by the 
League’s Executive Committee. This 


was the golden anniversary of the first 
State Luther League, New York. The 
project of the bi-ennium, $10,000 for 
the Luthergeri Theological Seminary, 
Rajahmundry, India, was completed 
with the raising of more than $12,500. 


1945—Golden Jubilee Convention 
banned by the O. D. T. Convention 
was to have been held in Pittsburgh, 
Ta., July 12-16, 1945, and will be held 
at that place whenever the ban is 
lifted, perhaps in 1946. Completion of 
the ninth missionary project, $12,000 
for a Deaconess Library Endowment 
Fund. Appeal for $25,000 Golden An- 
niversary Fund sta ted. The Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease insta led as Execu- 
tive Secretary, the fiith in 50 years. 
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Bishop Meiser who is esteemed as a patriot 
because of his steadfast opposition to the Nazi 


regime. 


DR. P. O. BERSELL - 


Bishop Marahrens, President of 


the Lutheran World Convention, 
disfavor «with his people 
because of his conciliatory atti- 
tude to the Nazified German State. 


now in 


Former N. L. C. President 
Recent Official Visitor 
to Lutheran Europe : 


In my travels in Europe during re- 
cent months, I had opportunity to 
speak to many men in various walks 
of life, some of them men in authority 
and with a vast fund of knowledge of 
the realities of the European situation. 
The consensus of these men was that 
the war against Germany, though grue- 
some and indescribably costly, was a 
rather simple thing, with a well-defined 
technique, in comparison with the baf- 
fling post-war problems, political, eco- 
nomical, social, educational, and spirit- 
ual. To solve these problems will take 
the entire financial, intellectual and 
spiritual resources of the world. 


Appalling Devastation 

The devastation is so terrific that it 
defies any attempt at description. I re- 
fer not only to the loss of millions of 
human lives and the wrecking of mil- 
lions of human bodies, nor to the un- 
precedented destruction of property. I 
think of the tearing down of that 
which it has taken centuries of Chris- 
tian civilization to build up. I am 
mindful of the dislocation of entire 
racial and national populations, of the 
entire disruption of social structures 
and the distortion of Christian morali- 
ty. I am thinking of what this hell 
that is called war has done to the peo- 
ple that are left. It has seared and 
poisoned and polluted the souls of men. 
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It has bred lies and hatreds and bitter- 
ness. The harvest is appalling. It will 
be reaped for a generation at least. 
Long after the last gun has been fired 
on the Asiatic battlefronts, war will 
continue to take its toll in its grim 
aftermath. 


The disposition of Germany by the 
Allied councils is not fundamental, but 
right now it is pivotal and it will set 
the pattern for future actions. It is 
therefore of vital importance to the 
whole world. 


As Christians and as Lutherans we 
are tremendously interested. What 
shall be our attitude toward the Ge-r- 
man people? Shall the spirit of hatred 
and vengeance prevail over against the 
concepts of the Kingdom of God and 
the genius of the Gospel of Christ? 


German Atrocities Undeniable 

I saw with my own eyes what the 
Germans had done so ruthlessly and 
barbarously to conquered peoples. I 
listened by the hour to stories of refu- 
gees. Many of them were men of God. 
I do not believe that they lied to me. 
I spoke to diplomats who had docu- 
mentary evidence of terrible atrocities. 
I heard the story, as told by men who 
had come right out of Germany, of al- 
most unbelievable wholesale liquida- 
tion of Jews and other “undesirables,” 


Executive Secretary of the 


Dr. Hans Lilje, 
Lutheran World Convention, imprisoned again 


at the time of.the recent against 


Hitler’s life. 


Wt 


political and religious. I shuddered as 
I sensed the terrific inner struggle that 
has been going on for years and I was 
almost overwhelmed by a sense of frus- 
tration and futility as I pondered the 
thought that this was the homeland 
of the Reformation and the historic 
stronghold of the Lutheran Church. 
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Hitler’s Gang the Real Destroyers 

What hope is there for the future if 
a minority, dominated by gangsters 
who have scrapped all, that is beautiful 
and good and godly in the Christian 
religion, can thus seize control of a 
whole nation and systematically and 
effectively indoctrinate a whole gen- 
eration with the perverse tenets of a 
destructive paganism? 


From a military point of view the 
Allies have laid Germany low. Its 
great cities have been reduced to 
shambles. A large part of the country 
is a mass of ruins. But let it be said 
and known, in truth, that the Allies 
have not destroyed Germany. Hitler 
and his gang did it, with vengeance, to 
the bitter end. Hitler’s crime was pri- 
marily a crime against the German 
people. How and why they stood for 
it will continue to be one of the enig- 
mas of history. Whatever the answer, 
the German people, as such, must share 
the blame for what happened. 
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However, the Christian Church can- 
not and must not succumb to a spirit 
of hopeless defeatism. That would in- 
deed be a denial of the faith and an 
abdication of the power given to the 
Church. It would also be disobedience 
to the command of the Lord whose 
orders may be summed up in three 
words, “Love, go, evangelize.’ These 
are still the marching orders for this 
day. 


The cause is not a hopeless one. 
While in Europe I learned from au- 
thoritative sources of a spiritual resist- 
ance movement in Germany of no 
small dimensions. It was not one that 
gained utterance first in the promise 
of Allied victory and in the twilight of 
Nazi domination. It was there all the 
time with cumulative power. 


Some Spiritual Giants There 

There are names of spiritual giants 
in Germany just as illustrious as those 
of Bishop Berggrav in Norway and 
Kaj Munk in Denmark. I mention here 
only Cardinal Faulhaber of the Cath- 
olic Church and Bishops Wurm and 


LMA, 


Meiser and Pastors Niemoeller and 
Thieliche of the Lutheran Church. 
They and thousands with them have 


Great German Churches, the 
fate of which is not yet known. 
They are located in areas 
heavily bombed. 
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stood heroically for the freedom of the 
Church and for Christian principles. 
Under Bishop Wurm of Stuttgart 
eighty-five percent of the Protestant 
churches (mostly Lutheran) have 
banded together in the “Einigungs- 
werk”, a united front of the churches 
for evangelical freedom and Christian 
liberty and for the liberation of the 
Church from the tyranny of the State. 
Underlying it all and undergirding it 
has been a deep spiritual movement 
with prime emphasis on the return to 
utter dependence on the Word of God 
as the absolute authority in faith and 


life. 


Early Large-scale Aid Imperative 
The Christians of England and 
America are getting ready to give 


material and spiritual aid in the re- 
evangelization of central Europe. The 
Methodists and the Presbyterians and 
others here in America are gathering 
large funds, a considerable portion of 
which will be spent in Germany. The 


Lutherans of America are right now in 
the midst of an ingathering of millions 
of dollars for the same purpose. And 
well they may, for eighty-five percent 
of the Protestants on the continent of 
Europe are Lutherans. 

What aid can be given immediately 
is contingent upon political situations 
and Allied control authorizations. But 
without question, Christianity is the 
only power that has any hope of say- 
ing the German nation, or Europe, or 
the world. Its principles and truths 
and life alone can win the battle against 
Nazism or any other phase of godless- 
ness and paganism. 

Therefore, as opportunity is given, 
let us Christians unitedly join in this 
battle for Germany’s soul. The Church 
in Germany must be given aid to build 
tabernacles for religious worship to 
take the place of the thousands of 
churches destroyed, to integrate the 
congregational life, to furnish Bibles 
and Christian literature by the mil- 
lions, to prepare and sustain pastors 
and other Christian leaders, to rehabili- 
tate Christian institutions of mercy, in 
brief, to build up a vibrant, strong 
Church life. 

The Really Great Task: Evangelize 

Paganized German Youth 

The big task is to evangelize the 
millions of paganized German youth. 
That is a stupendous undertaking in 
itself. The leadership of the Church 
must be purged of all that “bowed the 
knee to Baal,” and of all sympathizers 
with Jewish or other racial persecu- 
tions. In the accomplishment of this 
there will be a spontaneous response 
on the part of the new evangelical 
leadership in Germany which bodes 
well for the future. 
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TO MAKE A THANK-OFFERING 
FOR FIFTY FRUITFUL YEARS 


IMPROVE AND STRENGTHEN THE WORK IN THESE CRUCIAL DAYS 


LET’S NOT MISS THE CHANCE TO GATHER 
A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY FUND IN 1945 


Winimum Goals For Squcdical and State Leagues 


Quota Paid Quota Paid 
Northern California ...$ 125.00 iNiebraskameerener ee oe $ 350.00 
Southern California .... 200.00 Nea ORS, soacdekea dc 775.00 
Ganadam eon ooo ee 1100.00 New ay orlkw ea cneee tere 1200.00 
Coltrane, IDSA ..o06 100.00 Weorin Canon 456.0006 2950.00 
Gone cuictiuumeeen eer 225.00 ich: 2 wocarsas send oe one 1500.00 
Esloricaiecraae eerie 200.00 Pacitte Northwest =.o.. 100.00 
1—Georgia-Alabama ... 325.00 $ 325.00 Pennsylvania: 
LiinGistmeeeeene ne 900.00 Cent.al Pennsylvania 1900.00 
IS WGLETNR. Soult occ wae mt. 425.00 MibabISEERETEN 6 5g 0 0 hac 4450.00 tO) 
LO Wat pete are eer er ee 475.00 IPS UREA oodaccesoc 1250.00 
anSasiwan eee eee 500.00 Rocky a Mountaineers 75.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ... 250.00 Sotwh (Carrciings ochesec 1150.00 
IMMEMAVIEIG! 5.¢ ods 50.018 G0 0% 975.00 ARGSaiy Esko Bens moa 175.00 
INTIS, og gS5ccnoe eos 325.00 15.00 J NBbeavrey | Gasaaacaeor 1050.00 1050.00 
IMAG WEST ete er aern ae 575.00 VWiestim ii otimiaye eee, 175.00 
IMDUNMEROHA 50000050000 575.00 WHSOCOMGIIN 4 ocaoacceos 500.00 
INUISEGEIDO  sancccoodae 75.00 =e 
INIORMUATE: oo oecvconcaacce 75.00 $1428.75 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA WAS FIRST 

TO COMPLETE THE QUOTA 

VIRGINIA WAS SECOND 


WHICH LEAGUE WILL BE THIRD? 
THE METHOD PROPOSED: 


A Golden Anniversary Coin Box 
for Every Leaguer 


THE TIME: (Any in 1945) 


Suggested: Youth Sunday (September 23) 
to October 31 


CQ — 


THE SLOGAN: 
“Fifty Coins for Fifty Years” 


iw 
tee 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA | 
405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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ODAY we are flag conscious. 

We see on many occasions the 

various banners of the divisions 
of our armed forces, and above all 
Old Glory. The color guard is on 
hand at the first possible opportunity 
to raise the Stars and Stripes in newly- 
won territory. The Christian flag alone 
flies above our national emblem. 


The Christian flag assumes an added 
significance when we realize it was 
chosen as the official Life Service flag 
for The Luther League of America. 
Many synodical and state Leagues have 
such Life Service flags, but there are 
many Leagues in which the Life Serv- 
ice flag is not used to the fullest ad- 
vantage. The purpose of the flag is, of 
course, to honor and recognize Luther 
Leaguers who have entered a field of 

‘time Christian service. The flag 
should bear crosses for only those who 
were members of a Luther League 
within the state or synod prior to the 
time of entering the full-time service 
of the church. 


Placement of Crosses 


It is well for all Leaguers, and Life 
Service secretaries in particular, to 
keep in mind some of the following im- 
portant facts about the Life Service 
flag and records. 


The color of the cross indicates the 
particular field of service: 
Gold—for the minister. 
Blue—for the deaconess. 
Red—for the missionary or parish 
worker. 


The crosses should be mounted with- 
in the white area of the flag, the first 
cross being mounted in the upper cor- 
ner of the white area nearest the blue 
field. Additional crosses should be 
mounted in a straight row along the 
top of the flag out from the field of 
blue. After the first row is completed 
a second row may be mounted in a 
similar manner, always starting near 
the field of blue. No cross should be 
placed on the Life Service flag until 
the individual it represents has been 
ordained, consecrated, or commissioned 
—depending upon the field of service. 
In case of the death of a person repre- 
sented on the flag, a black cross should 
be placed on top of the cross original- 
ly placed on the flag in his honor. 


Permanent Record Necessary 


It is important to keep an efficient 
and accurate record of all persons 
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represented on a Life Service flag. 
Many groups have found it very satis- 
factory to keep a loose-leaf Life Serv- 
ice record, in which a sheet may be 
inserted each time a cross is placed 
on the flag. Such record sheets, in ap- 
propriate colors, can be obtained from 
The Luther Press, though they are not 
essential to a completely satisfactory 
record. On this sheet can be recorded 
items of information such as the fol- 
lowing: 


Name of the Leaguer in full-time 
service. 

Place and date of birth. 

Name of church and League (where 
person responded to call). 

Where educated and when. 

Type of service entered. 

Date the cross was dedicated. 


Such a Life Service book, carefully 


kept, would constitute an invaluable 
historical record for that Luther 
League. It is always easier to get a 


complete record at the beginning of 
the period of service. Each year it is 
“put off” the necessary information be- 
comes less accessible. 


Life Service Flag at Convention 

The Life Service flag should be a 
significant symbol in the lives of all 
Luther Leaguers. A state or synodical 


By VIRGINIA WIRT 


Chairman, Life Service Committee, L. L. of A. 
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convention offers a splendid opportuni- 
ty for a Life Service recognition serv- 
ice which can be very effective. It has 
been a custom of long standing in the 
Luther League of Iowa to recognize at 
every annual convention the Leaguers 
preparing for full-time Christian serv- 
ice. A special evening service is de- 
voted to this purpose. Any Leaguers 
in full-time service who may be pres- 
ent on this occasion take part in the 
program. New crosses are first added 
for persons who have become eligible 
since the last convention. Then, from 
a single light burning on the altar, a 
candle is lighted for each Leaguer pre- 
paring for full-time Christian service, 
If that Leaguer is present, he, of 
course, lights and holds his own candle. 
If he is not present, another Leaguer 
serves as his representative and as each 
name is called the chosen field of serv- 
ice is also given. The blazing circle of 
candles around the Life Service flag 
is a picture burned deep into the mem- 
ories of those who witness it. This tra- 
ditional service has given these 
Leaguers the assurance their League is 
supporting them in their study and 
preparation, leading up to the high 
hour of consecration, ordination, or 
commissioning. There are, without 
doubt, many such customs and tradi- 
tions which, if we could learn of them, 
would be of value to other Leagues. 


Helpful Pamphlet Available 


A pamphlet entitled “The Life Serv- 
ice Flag—Its Purpose, What It Is, Its 
Proper Use”, is available at Luther 
League headquarters at five cents per 
copy. This pamphlet should be used 
by every Life Service secretary. It 
contains a short and effective service 
for the dedication of a Life Service 
flag, as well as the proper form to be 
used in placing a new cross upon the 
flag and also for placing a black cross 
in memoriam, 


If your Life Service record is not 
accurate and up-to-date, make that a 
“must” in the list of things to be done 
in the Life Service department during 
the year of League activity which is 
being resumed this month. Make sure 
that when it comes time to pass the 
records on to your successor they will 
be as complete as you can make them. 
Special attention will always be gladly 
given to any unusual situations or 
problems which may occur. 
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ANY of the clergy today are 

asked, “How can one believe 

in Christ and be anything but a 
Pacifist?” Haven't you, the average 
church member, asked that question of 
yourself and wondered which side of 
the fence you should choose? For so 
many years the Church has preached 
peace that war to the majority has be- 
come through the years more and more 
repulsive. The closer men come to 
Christ’s way of life, the more this feel- 
ing grows, and rightly so. Christ was 
a man of peace, but He did not com- 
promise in order to secure it. 


When Christ lived on earth He 
could have lived much longer had He 
compromised His position. He was 
put to death because those in power 
were afraid they would lose their 
power if He lived. He gave His life 
into their hands, but not by compro- 
mise. He did not fight with guns and 
tanks but yet He did not live without 


making plain His beliefs, without 
awakening man to his sin. 
Supposing our country had com- 


promised with the forces of evil which 
were let loose in Europe. Would we 
know life in our time as we knew it 
before the war? Certainly not! We 
have also been taught, from Old Testa- 
ment times to this present day, that no 
other idol should be placed before God. 
Our nation, though full of sin, tried 
to live up to that ideal. We did re- 
member God, if in a small and weak 
manner, yet we did remember Him. 
Our enemies forgot Him. In His place 
they set up human rulers. These were 
not God-fearing individuals, but rulers 
as barbaric and ruthless as those in the 
time of Nero. Anyone opposing them 
was murdered or persecuted. Could we 
just compromise with these evil forces 
and expect to continue our way of life 
as we know it? From our Bible his- 
tory we know what happens to the 
nation which lets another nation, more 
evil, devour it. Perhaps if they had not 
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Writes Evelyn Cobb Hunsberger 


used force to spread their corrupt 
ideas, we could have opposed them in 
a peaceful manner. But force by arms 
could only be met on our side by the 
same means. 


Our enemies had prepared for many 
years for war. They were ready. We, 
a nation of near pacifists, were not 
ready. Yet, we won! Surely God was 
on our side. The odds were certainly 
against us just as they were against 
the small bands of valiant men in Old 
Testament day$ who fought against 
large armies. They won, too, for God 
was with them. We did not win with- 
out sacrifice, however. Those who gave 
their lives and who risked them should 
never be forgotten, for they have pre- 
served for us the way of life we want 
to live. We celebrated V-E Day be- 
cause they refused to compromise with 
evil. 


What is the way of life we fight to 
preserve? Is it one of force, fear and 
hate? No! Each of us, the soldier in- 
cluded, only wants the simple things 
that make life worth living; home, 
family, friends, simple pleasures, em- 
ployment and time to enjoy the beauty 
God gave us. But there is one more 
thing, most important of all. It is a 
vital part of our life here in America, 
and upon it rests the foundation of our 
civilization. That is, to worship the 
one true God and to know the freedom 
of thought and speech we have al- 
ways known. No, we are not a people 
who wants war, but neither can we be 
a nation that compromises with evil. 


How long we keep the peace we've 
won, through God’s help, can only be 
determined by how far we can spread 
Christian influence. Yes, we should 
patrol our defeated enemies, but we 
should not starve or cause them to 
hate us more by our post-war treat- 
ment of them. Rather we should make 
sure our own nation is on God’s side, 
then He will be on ours. We should 
strive to show them that a nation 


founded and preserved with God as its 
leader cannot be overcome. 


But how can you or I be heard? We 
are such little people and whether we 
are here today or gone tomorrow is 
only the concern of a few loved ones. 
Yet it is we little people who make the 
sacrifices demanded by war. It is we 
who send off our loved ones, it is we 
who miss them and who try to carry 
on in their absence. How can we help? 
Well, war is a big thing but so often it 
comes through little things. Little 
things like everyday selfishness in you 
and me; like forgetfulness of God and 
His blessings; like unkind words and 
thoughts towards others; unfaithful- 
ness of wives and husbands to one an- 
other and indifference of parents to the 
way of life their children choose. 


Yes, we have suffered through war. 
Perhaps, too, we have a clearer vision 
why such plagues come upon us. May- 
be each of us realizes a little clearer 
how really far away from God we have 
drifted, how much nearer we could 
come if we tried. Then perhaps we 
could say this was “the war to end 
wars.” 
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* The Great Lutheran roce 


A few months ago there was a lot 
of excitement in the little town of 
Poplar, Wisconsin, not far from the 
city of Superior. For one of the boys 
who had left the farm just a few years 
ago had come back a hero whose praise 
was sung all over the world. In fact, 
he was an “ace of aces’ who in the 
South Pacific had shot down no less 
than twenty-seven enemy planes. 


Dick grew up on a farm near Pop- 
lar and attended the Sunday School 
and services of the Bethany Lutheran 
Church of which The Rev. Arvid F. 
Hoorn was and still is the pastor. He 
was confirmed in this church nine years 
ago together with three of his sisters. 
He remained a faithful member and 
took active part in the work of the 
Luther League and the church choir. 


His desire to fly was born in him the 
summer that President Calvin Coolidge 
spent his vacation on the Brule River. 
Dick saw the plane that brought the 
President’s mail fly right over his 
house. “I knew then that I wanted to 
be a pilot,” he said. 

Dick Bong is a fine example of the 
best of American youth. He hasn't 
sowed wild oats. He hasn’t been 
spoiled by success. He hasn’t followed 
the example of those who think that 
a fellow has to drink and “neck” to 
be a good fellow or to have a good 
time. He is a teetotaler and a clean 
young man. Therefore, he is respected 
by all as a young man of character and 
he is loved for his genial personality 
and humility. 

We Lutherans are proud of him. 


With Hands That 
Reach 
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* Days Offeriug For War 

Sewice Program 

“Christians Leagued Together” is 
the Youth Sunday (September 23) 
theme in this the Golden Anniversary 
Year of The Luther League of Amer- 
ica. These appealing words have been 
borrowed from the opening line of the 
stirring and familiar Rally Hymn. It 
will be the purpose of this service to 
celebrate fifty fruitful years of service 
to the Church on the part of the 
League, to'strengthen hearts and hands 
for its present task, and to undergird 
its hopes for the years ahead. Copies 
of the service will, as usual, be fur- 
nished to Leagues free of charge, as 
will a large poster like the picture in 
the center of this page. 


The Youth Sunday offering of 
Leagues will be devoted to The Luther 
League of America’s War Service Pro- 
eram. Approximately $2,000 will be 
needed for that purpose in 1945. 


Anticipating the need for extending 
and intensifying League activity in the 
next five years in particular, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is seeking to raise a 
$25,000 minimum as a Golden Anniver- 
sary Gift to make possible the enlarged 
program in that period. It is encour- 
aging to report that several synodical 
Leagues have already gone over the 
top with their quotas. 


One-fifth of this total, $5,000, has 
been earmarked as a special contribu- 
tion toward the work of Lutheran re- 
construction and relief in Europe. The 
contribution will be administered by 
the Luthe-an World Convention. 
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The really great and endless battle 
going on in this earth is the battle for 
the recognition of man as a moral and 
spiritual being. The world prefers to 
see man as a purely natural creature 
subject in all of his actions and even 
in his thoughts—from birth to death— 
to the destiny that nature decrees, and 
never able to escape from it. And the 
emergence of the modern totalitarian 
state marks the limited and temporary 
triumph of the world’s idea of man. 

But, the Christian message to man 
is couched in terms of “redemption and 
release”. There is nothing in the Gos- 
pel about conformity to the world’s 
idea of man. There is much in it about 
growing up “into the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ,” and 
entering upon “the glorious freedom of 
the sons of God.” No earth-bound 
creature can do this. But, by the grace 
and power of God, a man can because 
he is a moral and spiritual being. 

We recognize that this is so far a 
universal truth as to make it feasible 
and necessary for the Gospel to be 
p-eached in all the world. Here it is 
understood that evangelists do not go 
out to proclaim the Gospel to people 
who are incapable of receiving it. The 
assumption is that wherever they go 
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they will find men who are moral and 
spiritual beings and capable, therefore, 
of receiving it. 

In view of this basic Christian teach- 
ing it is impossible to understand how 
any Christian can take part in the 
viciousness known as anti-Semitism. 
For anti-Semitism is the refusal to ad- 
mit that men who are Jews enjoy the 
status which the Gospel insists upon— 
that they and all other men are moral 
and spiritual beings. It is the denial 
of the universality of this truth. Anti- 
Semitism regards men who are Jews 
as bereft of the rights which only 
moral and spiritual beings can possess. 
And it is, therefore, not me’ely an at- 
tack upon the Jews, but also an at- 
tack upon Christianity as well because, 
if men are not moral and spiritual be- 
ings, there is no way in which the 
Gospel can reach them. 


If we want to help the totalitarians 
in their battle to destroy Christianity, 
we shall be anti-Semitic. We_ shall 
deny that man is what the Bible says 
he is. If we want to honor God, we 
shall affirm, on the authority of His 
Word, that Jews and all other men in 
this world are moral and spiritual be- 
ings and that they must be regarded as 
such. 


* Ou Iwo Yima 


By Sgt. K. E. Williams, U.S.M.C. 


It happened on Iwo Jima. Our bat- 
talion had been in the thick of it ever 
since we had landed and had done a 
swell job. We had pushed our way 
practically to, the northern end of the 
island and the campaign would soon 
be over. We had been in the assault 
for over two weeks and most of our 
men had been in the front lines con- 
tinuously all that time. During that 
time, none of them had been able to 
shave and most of them had even been 
unable to wash. Finally, we were re- 
lieved and returned to a bivouac area 
just behind the lines. 


Plans had been made to hold both 
Protestant and Catholic services right 
there in our area. It was not Sunday, 
but it happened to be the first oppor- 
tunity we had had to gather together 
and worship God. 


It was a dirty and unkempt looking 
bunch of men that gathered there that 
day. As bad as all of them wanted to 
wash and shave, they wanted to make 
sure they didn’t miss the service. They 
hadn’t had time to wash before the 
services began. And a large percent- 
age of the fellows in the battalion were 


in attendance. Services were held in one 
of the many ravines that were all over 
the many ravines that were all over 
Iwo. At one end of it, the Protestant 
service was held, while the Catholic 
service was held at the other end about 
75 yards away. Some wood had been 
gathered and an altar had been made 
right up against a large rock. As the 
service began, the men were sitting 
around on the ground, on the large 
rocks that were there, and even on the 
top of the sides of the ravine. The fel- 
lows were very quiet, but there sure 
was plenty of noise. Our planes were 
flying low right over us throughout the 
entire service. Occasionally, our ar- 
tillery would let go, and the shells 
were passing right over us. Quite 
often we heard the clear sounds of 
machine guns off to our right; the unit 
there was pushing out. About forty 
feet away in another ravine, a mortar 
platoon had set up its guns. And every 
once in a while they would throw a few 
shells at the Nips. 

And there on that barren island, 
kneeling on the hard ground before 
that makeshift altar, we all took com- 
munion, and thanked God for what 
He had given us and done for us. And 
those fellows knew that they had a lot 
to be thankful for. 
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+ SERVICE CENTERS 
x PARISH CENTERS 


Centers Outside of Continental U. 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Chungking, 


Where Our Servi 


S. A.—Sitka, 
China; Char 
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ALABAMA 
Anniston, 1022 Noble St. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, 1124 N. Third St. 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno, 1225 Broadway 


Hollywood, 6356 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, 430 S. Broadway 
Long Beach, 38 N. Pine Ave. 
Paso Robles, 845 13th St. 
Riverside, Seventh and Market 
Salinas, 235 Monterey St. 

San Bernardino, Church Center 
San Diego, 6th Ave. and E. St. 
San Francisco, King George Hotel, 

334 Mason St. 

Santa Ana, 315%, N. Main 


COLORADO 
Denver, 1600 Lincoln St. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, 736 Jackson ‘Place, N. W. 
FLORIDA 


Miami Beach, 160 Lincoln Rd. 


Tampa, 409 E. Cass St., Arcade 
GEORGIA 
Columbus, 1104% Broadway 


Macon, 713 Holt Ave. 

Savannah, 2USEeS Staten st. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago, 65 E. Randolph St. 

Rockford, 215 Walnut St. 

Waukegan, 226 Washington St. 
INDIANA 

Columbus, 624 Seventh St. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, Speed Bldg., 
LOUISIANA 

Alexandria, 325 Jackson St. 
MAINE 

Portland, 210 Prospect St. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore, 17 W. Franklin 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Ayer, 42 W. Main St. 

Boston, 22 Moreland Ave, 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, 1425 Uni. Ave., S. E. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hattiesburg, 212 W. Front St. 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City, 2049-51 Main St. 

St. Louis, 417 Washington Ave. 


4th and Guthrie 


rbanks, Alaska; Prince Rupert, British Columbia ; 


Paris, France; Manila, Philippine Islands 
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NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, Kirkpatrick and New Sts. 


NEW YORK 
,.New. York City, 39 E. 50th St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham, 511 Yates Ave. 
Fayetteville, 520 Hay St. 


OHIO 
Youngstown, 3rd Floor Warner Bldg., 
260 West Federal St. 


OREGON 
Astoria,. 187 Twelfth St. 
Corvallis, 211 N. 23rd St. 
Portland, 306 S. W. Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg, 7 S. 4th St. 
Philadelphia, 1215 Walnut St. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, 26 Wa-hington Square 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, 405 King St. 
Columbia, 1620 Sumter St. 


TEXAS J 
Corpus Christi, 623 N. Mesquite St. 
Harlingen, 322 East Jackson St. 
San Antonio, 507 E. Travis St. 
Temple, 9 S. 2nd St. 

VIRGINIA 
Newport News, 2615 Washington Ave. 
Norfolk, 114 W. City Hall Ave. 

WASHINGTON 
Bremerton, 232 Washington Ave. 
Seattle, 205 University St. 

Spokane, W. 919 Riverside Ave. 
Tacoma, 1003 Pacific Ave. 


WISCONSIN 
Madison, 228 Langdon St. 


ALASKA 
Sitka, Box 598, Nygaard 
Fairbanks, Lutheran Church 


CANADA 


oS 
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Prince Rupert, B. C., 5th and McBride Sts. 


CHINA jl 
Hunming, Yunnan Province 


ENGLAND 
London, 491 Oxford 
HAWAII 
Honolulu, 448 S. 
FRANCE : 
Paris (No address given) 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila (No address given) 


Beretania St. 
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Some people may advocate forget- 
ting the recent race riots in Detroit 
end other cities. But they should not 
be forgotten. Trying to forget will not 
eliminate the causes of racial disturb- 
ance, nor set in motion the ideas and 
measures which can effect its cure. 

At the root of all racial persecution 
is the distorted belief that man is an 
instinctive animal whose life consists 
in satisfying his instinctive urges? and 
emotional drives. Our education has 
been too much. devoted to instructing 
people to be themselves in the sense 
that they have no higher end than to 
do what they feel like doing. Many 
think that this is what freedom is. To 
be free means for them to do what 
pleases them or what their feelings 
prompt them to do. But the proper 
aim of education should be to set the 
soul free so that it can act as sovereign 
over the whole life—over the appetites 
and instincts and emotions. It is then 
that a man can act, in command of his 
instincts, for higher than personal ends, 
for the good of society, and not ex- 
clusively in his own interests. It is 
then that to be free means to be able 
to do the thing which is right, rather 
than to do the thing which is momen- 
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God, this is what is meant—the will of 
God representing the things which are 
perfectly good and wholly loving. 
When Christianity says that the serv- 
ice of God is perfect freedom, this is 
what is meant. The service of God is 
to do the thing which is perfectly good 
and wholly loving. It is to be free of 
the domination of the passions which 
enslave mankind, command them and 
everything else in the service of jus- 
tice and goodness, beauty and truth. 
Men who are filled with hatred of 
other races and religions are not free 
men. They are the slaves of their 
hatred. Laws are useful for shielding 
the innocent from their evil designs 
and deeds, but laws alone cannot free 
the haters of their hatred. Only good 
religion and sound education can. 


Democracy cannot exist except as 
it is the reflection of the souls of men 
emancipated from the tyranny of the 
passions and lusts. Lacking this 
emancipation we do not get freedom, 
but license which degenerates to racial 
persecution and anarchy. But, with the 
liberation of the soul, we get order, 
beauty, goodness, justice, truth—free- 
dom to choose and to do the good in 


tarily pleasurable and selfish. accordance with the will of God. It is 
When Christianity speaks about the from these things that democracy 
obligation of a man to do the will of | draws its life and its permanence. 
* 4 Lutheran ta Paris * Chinese Lutherans 
Chaplain George E. Klick was the _°! am now in Chungking, West 
; China. We rejoice that we have al- 


preacher in the Eglise de la Redemp- 
tion, Paris, during the Christmas sea- 
son, he reports in the Ministerium at 
Work. Chaplain Klick is a pastor of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


Present at the service were The Rev. 
Henri Boury, Inspector ecclesiastique 
of the Luthe1ran Synod of Paris, and 


Pastors Frank Wheatecroft, Ernest 
Brunnarius, and Waltz. 
Holy Communion was celebrated. 


“Pastor Waltz and I were the offici- 
ants,” writes Chaplain Klick. “I gave 
the bread in English and he gave the 
wine in French, and pronounced the 
blessing. Bishop Boury spoke his ap- 
preciation of the part Americans played 
in liberating his country, and how 
chaplains ministered to the wounded 
liberators. 


“T have visited four Lutheran pas- 
tors and have dined at the homes of 
Bishop Boury and Pastor Waltz.” 

There are twenty Lutheran parishes 
in and about Paris. It was at L’Eglise 
St. Jean, Bishop Boury’s Church, that 
the Lutheran World Convention was 
held in 1935. 


ready gotten some work started here,” 
writes Dr. Peng Fu, Pregident of the 
Lutheran Church of China. 


“A local Lutheran church was or- 
ganized a short time ago, and Pastor 
Chu Hao Jan was called as pastor. 
After much effort we have been able 
to rent a building where we have the 
seminary, the Lutheran Board of Pub- 
lication, and rooms for the local church. 


“The seminary so far has eleven stu- 
dents. We hope there will soon be a 
few more. Several Lutheran mission- 
aries are on the teaching staff, besides 
myself and other Chinese teachers.” 


The ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is considering sending a man to 
join this seminary faculty. 

In northwestern Hupeh and western 
Honan provinces, the mission work is 
continuing as in former times. How- 
ever, in most of Hupeh, Honan, Hunan, 
Kwangtung, and Shantung the Luth- 
eran mission fields have been occupied 
by the Japanese. 

The Lutheran World Action budget 
for the coming year allots $260,000 for 
assistance to the work in China. 


* Public AApology to 
Wissionarces 

In March, 1942, three months after 
the war with Japan began, George H. 
Johnson, Australian newspaper man 
who was serving as war correspondent 
in the Southwest Pacific, was responsi- 
ble for defamatory libellous charges 
against the Lutheran missionaries in 
the Finschhafen and Madang fields of 
New Guinea, which flooded radio and 
press. These slanders stated that Lu- 
theran missionaries acted as guides for 
the invading Japanese at New Guinea. 
It was said at the time that Johnson 
had gotten his information by rumor 
from unprincipled representatives of 
other missions which considered the 
Lutherans as “competitors.” Other war 
correspondents repeated the slanders. 


Because of conditions in New 
Guinea, it was impossible to make a 
thorough investigation at the time, but 
the Australian Lutherans did under- 
take an investigation and insisted that 
other responsible military and civil au- 
thorities likewise investigate. The in- 
vestigation proved that there was not 
the slightest vestige of truth in any of 
the charges. Meantime, Johnson wrote 
a book under the title “New Guinea 
Diary” which was published by Angus 
and Robertson, Ltd. of Sidney, 
Australia, the largest publishing house 
in that continent. In this book on 
pages 55 and 56 the slanders which 
were previously printed in the news- 
papers were reprinted in a more ob- 
jectionable form of which the follow- 
ing sentence is a sample: “The most 
interesting feature of this advance is 
that certain Lutheran missiomaries—of 
Australian, British, and American na- 
tionalities—have been acting as guides 
for the Japs, and our guerillas on the 
other side are very anxious to meet 
some of the white traitors.” 


Both the United Evangelical Luther- 
an Church of Australia, affiliated with 
the American Lutheran Church, which 
had a. direct interest in both of the 
New Guinea mission fields, and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Au- 
stralia, affliated with the Missouri 
Synod, which has one station on 
Rooke-Siassi Islands, near Finschhafen, 
became much incensed and hired legal 
counsel to learn what recourse could 
be had under Australian law. They 
were advised that attack should be 
made directly upon the publishers of 
“New Guinea Diary.” 

Since under Australian law only in- 
dividuals can sue for libel, Dr. F. Otto 
Theile, as representing the Finschha‘en 
and Madang missions, and Rev. C. 
Hoopmann, president of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Synod in Australia, noti- 
fied the publishers of suit. 


Angus and Robertson, realizing that 
the Lutherans had a just case, declared 


Hundreds of, Thousands of 


. 


Free Destrbuted 


Free ta U. S. permed Persounel 


In order to provide Testaments 
for the armed fo:ces of ou~ country, 
printing presses and their operators 
have put in much over-time. Noth- 
ing has been spared to make avail- 
able these little volumes of poc*’et- 
size for carrying on the persons of 
the millions of men inducted into 
the armed fo*ces of the United 
States: The Protestant Churches 
have gladly contributed generously 
for the assistance of this work on 
the part of the American Bible So- 
ciety, that time-honored agency of 
the Churches for the printing and 
distributing of tie Bible without 
comment. 


It is reliably reported that many 
who received Testaments have been 
‘aithful in carrying them and in the 
reading of them. Chaplains report 
that on a number of occasions a 
Testament carried in the pocket of 
the blouse of a soldier deflected a 
bullet from his heart and saved his 
life. All of us are glad for the 
knowledge of any such coincidences. 
But Testaments were not distrib- 
uted for the purpose of keeping 
bullets from the vital organs of the 


body. Their possession does not 
guarantee protection against “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune” on the battle front. These 
little volumes possess no charm. 


They were dist:ibuted for read- 
ing. And when they are ready they 
tend to gird up the loins of the soul. 
There is strength here for the inner 
man, because by means of these 
pages—yes, pages of power they are 
—the child of God comes into first 
hand contact with God Himself. We 
not only learn to know God’s will, 
but our resolves to follow and se-ve 
Him are strengthened thereby and 
we are enabled to live the Christian 
life. The Bible is the Holy Spirit’s 
instrument for accomplishing these 
very things in us. 


Are you reading that Testament 
which you carry? If in the melee 
of war you lost it, get’ another soon 
and read it faithfully every: day.’ 
Wherever you are that little book 
will bring you blessing. It will en- 
able you to Be Christian. If you 
“search the scriptures” faithfully, 
you will find strength to “live help- 
fully” and to “win others” to Christ. 
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through its solicitors that it would of- 
fer apology and whatever redress was 
possible. After much negotiation the 
plaintiffs agreed without going to 
court to withdraw their claims and 
pledged that none of the 40 individual 
missionaries affected would bring suit, 
and the defendants agreed to four 
steps. These were: To publish a de- 
tailed apology to the Lutherans as a 
paid advertisement in eight daily news- 
papers published in all the capital cities 
of both Australia and New Zealand in 
the Saturday editions of January 27, 
1945; to advise all libraries which 


owned copies of the book of the apolo- 
gy and correction, and to supply them 
with correction slips to be pasted in 
the book or books on their shelves or 
in circulation; to advise all wholesale 
and retail dealers owning copies of the 
book of this action and furnish them 
with similar correction slips to be 
pasted in all copies sold and where pos- 
sible to be given to customers who 
had purchased individual copies; and 
to omit the offensive passages from 
further editions of the book and “not 
reprint them in any shape or fo-m.” 
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Why Dou't You? 


Mrs. Ted Hobart Clark, PTL Chairman 
for The Luther League of America, 
Requesitsea. 


PLEASE ASK LEAGUERS 


1. To increase interest in the Pocket 
Testament League. 


2. To remind old members of their 
promise. 


3. To secure new members. 


Weekly Eible “Shoughts 


Sunday, September 2nd 
The first and almost the only 


book deserving of universal atten-' 


tion is the Bible. I speak as a man 
of the world... and I say to you, 


pocarchethe- scriptures. 
—Andrew Jackson 


Can we afford not to know this 
Book? Be a faithful PTL mem- 
ber—win others to be daily Bible 
readers! 


kk 


Sunday, September 9th 


Voltaire spoke of the Bible as 
a short-lived book. He said that 
within a hundred years it would 
pass from common use. Not many 
read Voltaire today, but his house 
has been packed with Bibles as a 
depot of a Bible Society. 


—Bruce Barton 
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PT I3 “members believe that 
God’s Word will remain forever, 
therefore they work to help others 
know that Word and read it daily. 
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Sunday, September 16th 


When Stanley Jones started 
across the continent of Africa, he 
had seventy-three books; but as 
the journey continued through the 
days and weeks, he was obliged 
gradually to throw them away 
until they were all gone but one 
—the Bible. 


Isn’t it a pity that some who 
profess to be Christians do not 
think enough of the Bible to car- 
ry even a Testament with them? 
Not so with a PTL member; he is 
proud to show you his copy of the 


Word. 


Sunday, September 23rd 
Nobody ever outgrows Scrip- 
ture; the Book widens and deep- 


ens with our years. 
—Spurgeon 


How fortunate the sincere PTL 
member! Early in life he learns, 
lives and loves the Scripture. 


Kak 


Sunday, Septernber 30th 
The study of this book (the 
Bible) is a postgraduate 
course in the richest library of 


human experience. 
—Herbert Hoover 


How true this statement is! A 
loyal PTL member receives the 
knowledge and wisdom found in 
the pages of the Bible. 


Nineteen 


be Your Wiudows Cleau 7 


“Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” 
—Milton 

As we come together for worship in 
God’s house, we are surrounded upon 
all sides by windows. These windows 
present a story, for they either give 
us a vision of teeming city life and 
business enterprises, or of God’s great 
out-of-doors, or richness of beauty 
in colored While we quietly 
worship together, these windows speak 
to us. They tell us that there is a 
world beyond the confines of our own 
congregation. To our Luther League 
groups, they speak of other young folks 
beyond the walls surrounding them. 
Many of these young folks are not re- 
ceiving the benefit of the youth pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church, 
and it is for the extension of the Lu- 
ther League program to them that the 


elasses. 


Sustaining Membership Bundaesas 
needed. 
When man’s first dwelling house 


ceased to be a cave, the need for an 
aperture to admit light became appar- 
ent. In Genesis 6:16 we read, “window 
shalt thou make to the ark.” This win- 
dow was probably an open space left 
all around the ark just under the roof 
for light and air. We later read that 
Noah opened the window to permit 
the dove to fly forth. 


As houses became more _ habitable, 
after much evolution, the open win- 
dow was finally filled with a sheet of 
translucent substance, which kept out 
the weather, but admitted the light. 
This translucent substance called glass 
is about as much a mystery as the 


make-up of electricity. Science knows 
what can be done with both of them, 
but does not know what either really 
is. Nature makes a glass known as 
obsidian-molten rock tossed out of a 
seething volcano and cooled too swiftly 
to be transformed into other minerals. 
From this the Indians and stone-age 
man made their earliest weapons, 
spearhead§ and arrow tips. 

There is ample evidence that glass 
was widely used moze than 4,000 years 
ago. Windows of colored glass were 
used by the Romans. Stained glass 
means pieces of colored glass and 
sometimes painted glass, put together 
with strips of lead into the form of 
windows. One of the most famous 
newly-made stained glass windows is 
at Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Cali- 
fornia. It is a reproduction of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci's, “The Last Supper.” 
Made by a slip of a girl, Miss Rosa 
Moretti in Perugia, Italy, it was seven 
years in the making. 

In homes and churches, our windows 
contain varying types of glasses. 
From the clean, clear, sparkling, al- 
most invisible glass, to the master- 
piece of “The Last Supper’ window, 
they would tell us to look beyond the 
confines of our own narrow life to the 
world outside. 


Hiram Powers says that “The eye 
is the window of the soul, the intel- 
lect and will are seen in it.’ As your 
soul's window looks out upon the youth 
of the world who cry “Come over 
and help us,’ may it. reflect your will 
to send in a $1 Contributing or Service 
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Courtship Experiences and War 


(Continued from Page 3) 


considering the quality of their rela- 
tionship to those who woo them and 
the possibility of success in a given 
marriage. Ever since the first year or 
so of the war there has been a steady 
decline in the marriage rate. 


Another recognized fact is the de- 
sire for more expression of affection. 
This is true of the girl as well as of 
the boy. With the insecurity, uncer- 
tainty, and hatred of war comes a de- 
sire for more affection, more love, more 


security. It counterbalances the _ bit- 
terness of war. This increase in a 
warm, creative emotion compensates 


for the fear and hatred of war. Young 
men and young women alike are under 
the emotional pressure of war. As a 
result there is an exaggerated desire 


Twenty 


for emotional expression. The sexual 
demands, too, become more intense. 
There is great need for the individual 
to have a high moral code, to be guided 
by it at all times, and to cling to it 
tenaciously when the pressure becomes 
very great. All of this exaggerated 
emphasis’ on sex and the insistent de- 
sire of many young men to marry, even 
when wisdom would advise otherwise, 


results from the sense of insecurity 
produced by war. 
As a result of more contact with 


service men many young ladies gain 
more poise and personality; they do 
not feel nearly as shy as they once did. 
Some girls have learned for the first 
time how really enjoyable it is to have 
companionship with members of the 


opposite sex. Other girls have formed 
friendships which may lead to mar- 
riage in days to come. 


These, then, are some of the more 
positive aspects of courtship experi- 
ences possible for young women in 
wartime: More contact with men, en- 
larged horizons, deeper understanding 
of the nature of marriage, a more ma- 
ture and poised personality, and “‘more 
considerate, thoughtful and helpful atti- 
tudes toward men on the part of young 
women.” 


The negative effects of war on court- 
ship experiences can make one bitter. 
On the other hand, there are positive 
opportunities in wartime which, if wise- 
ly used, can enlarge one’s horizon and 
expand one’s personality, producing a 
maturity which promises greater suc- 
cess in the marriage of tomorrow. In 
which way have you let the war affect 
your courtship experiences? 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


A\ Social For Days of Rationing 


In these days of shortages and ra- 
tioning what could be more appropriate 
than a Ration Social? However, as- 
sure all comers that there will be no 
rationing of fun. 


Decorations 

Decorations? Why, yes, indeed! But 
keep them simple. Don’t spend a nickel 
on them. Make them all out of sec- 
ond-hand materials, newspapers, and 
magazines. Scatter throughout the 
room pictures of butter, meat, canned 
goods of all kinds, especially the high- 
point fruits, etc. Make a “museum ex- 
hibit’ of a) tire, a pair of shoes, an 
alarm clock, a can labeled “gasoline”, 
etc. Convert waste paper baskets and 
light fixtures into your favorite canned 
foods by covering them with paper 
cylinders and indicating their contents 
by pasting pictures of familiar brands 
of vegetables, fruits, meats, etc., cut 
from magazines. 


Invitations 

Invitations? Yes, have them, too, 
but use a common quality of paper. 
Urge those receiving them to bring 
them back for the paper salvage drive 
which you will conduct in connection 
with the party. Let the invitation in- 
dicate that each person is to bring with 
him or her several old newspapers or 
magazines for the wastepaper drive. 
(At the close of the party let the group 
go around and gather up all the decora- 
tions and put them together for the 
wastepaper drive. Then be sure a com- 
mittee is appointed to see that it gets 
to the proper place and does not lie 
around the church property indefi- 
nitely.) 


Games 
What Am I? Try this variation of 
the old “Who Am I?” As the players 
enter the door, hand each a slip with 
the name of a rationed product on it— 
all kinds of meat, butter, margarine, 


oils and shortening, gasoline, sugar, 
shoes, canned goods. Warn each one 
not to disclose his identity. Players 


will then mingle with the group for 
seven to ten minutes, depending on the 
number present. During this time each 
will attempt to find out the identity of 
others. All answers should be by 
pantomime or a simple “yes” or “no”. 
Each player is supplied with pencil and 
paper on which he is to indicate the 
name of the person and what article 
he represents. At the end of the play- 
ing period each player will disclose his 
identity as the others check their lists. 
The longest correct list wins. 
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(Suggested for September, 1945) 


What Stamp? The object in this 
game is to see how many know which 
is the right stamp to get a pair of 
shoes currently, a can of peaches, five 
pounds of sugar, etc. The answer in 
each case will brieflly describe the 
stamp and tell its letter or number as 
the case may be. For this the reverse 
side of the piece of paper used in the 
above game may be used. Couples may 
be paired for this game if desired. 


Gasless Travel. Gas may be ra- 
tioned, but this game of transportation 
includes only those modes of travel 
requiring no coupons. Players are 


seated in rows of chairs opposite each 


other, but with plenty of room between 
them, Each person in a row is given 
the name of some means of transporta- 
tion—horse, bicycle, buggy, mule, kid- 
dy kar, camel, train, tricycle, scooter, 
roller skates, ice skates, gig, trolley, 
wagon, elevator, jinriksha, etc. Both 
rows are given names from the same 


list. When everyone has been named, 
the leader calls out the names, per- 
haps “Bicycle,” and the “Bicycles” 


from each row walk around the row 
and back to their seats. The first one 
in his seat gains one point from his 
row. This continues until all the names 
have been called. For the last round, 
the leader calls “Airplane,” and the en- 
tire team walks around the row and 
back to their seats. The row back in 


their seats first scores five points, 
which is added to the accumulated 
total. This shou'd be kept up for ten 


minutes or so. The team with the 


highest score wins. 


Priority, Please! Have you ever pe- 
titioned for a priority on a rationed 
article? Well, here’s a chance for you 
to do so. Give each player a paper and 
pencil on which he is to write the name 
of a famous person. The name of the 
person is folded over and passed to the 
person at the left, who writes the name 
of the article for which he is petition- 
ing. The sheets continue to be folded 
over and passed to the left as each 
person adds successively (1) the use 
he wishes to make of the article re- 
quested and (2) the reason for making 
the petition. When the sheets are 
passed for the last time, each player 
reads aloud the petition he has. Such 
a reading might produce: “Abraham 
Lincoln petitions for a pair of nurse’s 
shoes to bake a cake with because I 
work in a defense factory.” 


Bicycle Built For Two. In keeping 
with the transportation difficulties, the 


first relay should honor the faithful 
tandem bicycle. Divide the group into 
two teams and the teams into couples. 
Two people from each team run at one 
time as a pair, one behind the other. 
They must “highstep” along in rhythm 
down to the goal line and back, then 
the next couple starts out. The team 
whose “bicycles” complete the route 
first is the winner. 


Saturday Shopping. The same teams 
next imitate the Saturday morning 
shopping trip when all provisions tor 
the week are purchased at once. Two 
large grocery bags filled with news- 
papers almost to the top and then 
crowned with assorted boxes with 
fruits and vegetables are given to each 
team. Also two or three smaller pack- 
ages, a knitting bag, an umbrella, and 
a large hat to wear to market. If the 
hat flies off enroute or if a box bounces 
out of the bags, the poor shopper must 
stop and pick it up before continuing 
on his trip. Each member of the team 
must make the “shopping trip.” Of 
course, the team finishing first wins! 


Fuel Shortage. This is a demonstra- 
tion of how to spend a quiet evening 
at home during the winter. The same 
relay team may perform. As each per- 
son takes his turn, he puts on two 
pairs of woolen socks, a pair of im- 
mense ski boots, two sweaters, a heavy 
woolen scarf, an over-size overcoat, 
another scarf outside, mittens, ear 
muffs, and a skating cap pulled well 
down over the forehead. If the runner 
can still move, he trundles down to the 
goal line and back and passes his 
“lounging” outht on to his next team- 
mate. 


Ration Songs. Divide the group into 
smaller groups of three each. Each 
group is to think of a song that is re- 
lated to the wartime situation, which 
they are to act out in pantomime. 
Here are a few titles to get things 
started: “Bicycle Built For Two;” 
“The Surrey with the Fringe on Top;” 
“Old MacDonald Had a Farm;” “Oats, 
Peas, Beans and Barley Grow;” “Oh, 
Dem Golden Slippers;’ “Candy;” “I 
Been Workin’ on the Railroad;” “One 
Meat Ball.” 


Menu Making. Assume that all 
points for the period have been ex- 
hausted. The problem is to arrange a 
menu for a family of four for a day— 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. Of 
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COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
LUTHER LEAGUERS 
DO THINGS 


Luther Leaguers in Columbia, S. C., 
are finding things they can do together 
and separately—things for thenaselves, 
and things for others. Tired of sitting 
and listening to endless repetitions of 
readings and talks from _ prescribed 
topics, they are rising and doing. 


One group of Leaguers has found 
that they can enjoy fellowship together 
at the church on Sunday afternoons. 
At 5:00 o’clock when others are scat- 
tered about, they begin to gather for 
fellowship together. Not a stiff meet- 
ing is this. They play ping pong, darts, 
directed group games, and the like. 
The period of fellowship is followed by 
a picnic supper which various groups 
take turns in preparing. And they do 
not leave then. They stay for a devo- 
tional period which is varied, and which 
does not become stereotyped. This 
group has solved the problem of at- 
tendance and interest. 


Another League noticed that the 
hymn books in the church needed re- 
pair. Promptly they acquired material, 
set a date, met, and repaired the hym- 
nals. They also plan personally to 
visit the Lowman home in a group, 
and to become better acquainted with 
this institution of the Church. 


Near Columbia is a non-denomina- 
tional orphan home. One Sunday after- 
noon one League met and went to visit 
with others of their own age at this 
institution. Although there was stiff- 
ness at first, they soon became ac- 
quainted and formed friendships. In 
short order the boys were playing ball 
with those of the orphanage, and the 
girls were singing and talking together. 
When they left several hours later, 
one Leaguer remarked: “I like this. 
When can we come back again?” 


But this is only the beginning. There 
are other institutions to be visited— 
the penitentiary, the industrial school, 
tuberculosis camps and the like; there 
is other work to be done a-ound the 
church—lawns to be mowed, rooms to 
be cleaned, equipment and other im- 
provements that can be made. 


In most towns there is much social 
work that can be done by young peo- 
ple if they but open their eyes. Too 
often the greenest grass seems to be 
in some other pasture when there is 
much of the same underfoot. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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VIRGINIA SYNODICAL LUTHER LEAGUE HOLDS RESTRICTED 
CONVENTION AT ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Limited to fifty delegates by the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation restric- 
tion on wartime gatherings, the 24th 
annual convention of the Luther 
League of the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia was conducted on the campus of 
Roanoke College in Salem, Virginia, 


June 13-15. 
Despite the lack of “convention at- 
mosphere” which comes only with 


large groups of Luther Leaguers, the 
40-odd delegates felt a deep sense of 
responsibility and a desire to “get our 
work done” which was accentuated by 
the knowledge that only a select few 
were being privileged the fellowship 
of the annual meeting. 

The inspiration and vision of Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary. of Pro- 


motion for the United Lutheran 
Church in America, The Rey. John 
R. Brokhoff, of Virginia Heights 


Church, Roanoke, and Chaplain Rev. 
Robert J. Schenck, of Grace Church, 
Waynesboro, kept our eyes on the far 
horizons of greater service; the leader- 
ship of V. A. Moyer, Jr., President of 
the Synodical League, and Norma 
Ruth Mangum, synodical young peo- 
ple’s worker, kept the business ses- 
sions running in a smooth and eff- 


cient manner; the knowledge furnished 
Dive Nitsa dbeday Clariculs be we bocket 
Testament Secretary and Rev. John 
W. Cobb, LLA Executive Committee- 
man, and Dr. Reinartz, fed our fires of 
enthusiasm which we vowed to trans- 
late into action upon our return to 
local Leagues; and the fun and fellow- 
ship supplied by each delegate present, 
made us appreciate how fortunate we 
were to be able to meet in the midst 
of wartime restrictions. . 
Eleanor Sheets, of Mount Sidney, 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year, having served during the past 
two years as synodical statistician and 


conference president. Other officers 
elected included: Laura Virginia 
Pierce, Shenandoah, Vice-President; 


Eva Ann Trumbo, Harrisonburg, Sec- 
retary; Martha Brown, Rural Retreat, 
Treasurer; and Lois Sloop, Nokesville, 
Statistician. 

New Secretaries and Committee 
Chairmen were as fo'lows: Education- 
al Secretary, Mrs. Martha Huddle, 
Mount Sidney; Missionary Secretary, 
Carolyn Bonham, Chilhowie; Life 
Service Secretary, Edith Richardson, 
Marion; Sustaining Membership Sec- 
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Virginia Synodical Luther League Convention, 1945 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Young People’s Topics For September 


PLEASE NOTE! 


need an explanation of where the topics study materials are 


those 18 years old and over, 


in this issue, 


been advanced correspondingly. 


t October topics will appear in the October issue, and so on. 
topics to subscribers in time for their use the deadlines 


i : V both the basic and the supplementary material, 
quarterly, is now printed in this place. 


School group. The Intermediate Quarte 


Luther League workers who are now renewing their activity after a period of inactivity will 
now to be found. All of the material for Young People, 
which was formerly published in the old 
The New Senior Quarterly carries the material prepared for the Senior High 
tly Helps carries all the material for Intermediates. 


Beginning with this issue (September, 1945) 


; 1 The Luther League Review returns to its earlier policy of printin 
topics for a given month in the issue which bears tl ee ;: . 


re dateline of that month. For example, September topics appear 
In order to accomplish this and get the 
have been advanced a full month. 
The tenth of the month preceding the dateline of the issue has been set as the mailing 


The mailing date, too, has 


time at Harrisburg. That means the September issue must be mailed at Harrisburg, Pa., on August 10th; the October 


issue, September 10th; 


and so forth. That should insure, even in these times, every subscriber getting his copy in 


time for use of topic material on the dates suggested. Please report promptly any failure to receive it as planned above. 


General Introduction to September Topics 


HE September topics begin a 

series on “Righteous Living” 

which will occupy our thoughts 
until the end of the year. It is really 
a great series for any League which 
takes its work seriously. In it we shall 
see the Roots and the Tools of living 
right—the great ambition of every 
Christian young man and woman. 


The September topics are on “The 
Roots of Righteous Living.” Right 
living is rooted in reality. Right does 
not arise from false dreaming or wrong 
thinking. Right rests on Truth—on 
reality. 


Right living rests on the reality of 
God and Man and the right relation 
between God and Man. Our topics 
show that God is personal and that 
we, too, are persons. What dis- 
tinguishes persons from things is that 
persons have perception, choice, enjoy- 
ment, and fellowship. Personal rela- 
tions lead to social relations—the fami- 
ly, the community and the State. There 
is no such relationship between things. 
But that personal relationship in which 
we know, love, and serve each other 
willingly is the basis of all Righteous 
Living. 


The first topic in September leads us 
to recognize that God is a person. He 
speaks, He knows, He loves, He acts. 
He is not blind force, or eternal Prin- 
ciple or grand Ideal. These are ab- 
stractions. God is real. He thinks, He 
feels, He wills, He speaks, He acts. So 
do we. And because of that we have 
fellowship or communion with Him. 


Our social life is not complete without 
Him. 


The second topic shows what we 
are—living, conscious, thinking, will- 
ing, speaking, acting individuals, who 
have fellowship with one another and 
with God, if we keep His Word. That 
is the second root of righteous living. 
We are responsible persons, not au- 
tomatons, not mere physical, chemical 
or psychic reactions. We decide and 
we act. As someone has written: 


“T am only one; 
But I am one. 
I cannot do everything ; 
But I can do something. 
What I can do, I ought to do. 
And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God, 
I will do!” 


The third topic of the month shows 
that that is where we fell down. We 


By CrP LAR RYE SDD)» 


Chairman, Education Committee, L. L. of A. 


do not do what we ought to do. We 
decide against God. We break fellow- 
ship with Him. Our broken relation 
with God is sin. It is the source of 
all our evil and trouble. Ignorance, 
hate, weakness, disease, death—all have 
followed cutting ourselves off from the 
Everliving One—God. So Righteous 
Living has become difficult when it 
should have been natural and spon- 
taneous in our response of faith and 
love and obedience to God, Who made 
us like Himself and for His com- 
panionship and joy. 


The last topic shows that God has 
done something about this tragic situa- 
tion. He sent His Son. In the Incar- 
nation, life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus, God has opened the Way for 
the restoration of the right fellowship 
of men with Him which leads to 
Righteous Living. 


In our nature and in the Institutions 
of His Church, He has provided us 
with all we need to live righteously 
and joyously in right relations with 
Him and with all the world. That 
study will occupy us in later months, 
and indeed it is truly the occupation of 
our whole lives. 


He oR DY FOR SERTEMBER 2-> > 


XIV Trinity 
THE ROOTS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—A PERSONAL GOD 


Exodus 3:1-15 
By Rev. John Schmidt, Litt.D., Columbia, S. C. 


® Program 
Hymns: 112, 
Psalm 146 

Prayer: Collect 53 (CSB) 


® Bible Readings 
Isaiah 6:1-9. Seeing God 
searching experience. 
Deuteronomy 6:1-25. Seeing God places ob- 
ligations upon us that cannot be evaded. 
Psalm 107. To consider the providential 
care of God for men is to wonder and then 
praise. 


en nly (Getsye 


is a great and 
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Psalm 136. Above all God’s gifts is His 
gracious kindness toward men: “For His mercy 
endureth forever.” 

Romans 8:31-39. God’s love is the most sig- 
nificant of all facts for it is unconquerable. 

John 14:1-11. We know what God is like 
because we have seen Jesus Christ. 


@ Illustrative Material 
Lord Jesus, I have nought to plead 
In earth beneath or heaven above, 
But just mine own exceeding need 
And Thine exceeding love.—Anon. 


An office holder in the church made the great 
discovery that the Gospel brings us not a 
work to do but a word to believe about a 
work done. “I see it all,’’ he said to his wife. 
“For fifty years I have been working away 
at the keyhole and the door has been open ali 
the time.” 

C. H. Spurgeon once said, in a sermon on 
“The Bread of Life’: ‘The difficulty of, all 
other traders is to get you up to their price; 
but my difficulty is to get you down to mine 
—for the Bread of Heaven is without price.” 


@ Questions for Discussion 

Is it intellectually respectable to believe in 
God? : 

How can we know that God exists? What 
of the “proofs of God’’? Ak 

How can we be sure what God is like? 

What are some necessary consequences of 
faith in our God? : 

Does it make any difference what kind of 
God we worship? 

What do we mean by personal? 

What is right living? i 

How is it rooted in God’s nature? 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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XV Trinity 
THE ROOTS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—WHAT MAN IS 


Genesis 


By Rev. 


® Preparation 
Be sure to re-read the general introduction 


to September topics given on the preceding 
page. 

® Program 

Hymns: 204, 248, 223 (BSED) 

Psalm 8 

Prayer: No. 19 (PSH) 


@ Bible Readings 
Jeremiah 2:1-13. How foolish we are to turn 
away from God who supplies us richly from 


His love! 

Psalm 8. How little is man! And how good 
is God! 

Romans :1-16. The things in which men 


are alike are much more important than those 
in which they differ. 

Romans 7:7-25. Our fight against evil would 
be much easier if there were no “fifth column- 
ists’ within our own gates. 


Romans 8:1-15. The presence and power of 
the Spirit of God is our only hope for spiritual 
victory. 


Ephesians 3:14-21. Having such a glorious 
and gracious God, we may face the future with 
confidence. 


@ [llustrative Material 


If you have a kitten 
how soft its paws are. But you know also of 
its hidden and sharp claws. Men’s hearts are 
something like that. They may be very fine 
and good, but underneath is sin, and some- 
times it comes out into the open. 


at home, you know 


“Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd; 


There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s 
proud; ’ 

There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his 
sins 


And one that unrepentant sits and grins; 

There’s one that loves his neighbor as 
himself 

And one that cares for naught but fame and 
pelf. 

From much perplexing care I would be free 

Tf I could once determine which is me.’ 

“.._. dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


Hogarth, in one of his drawings, gives us a 
satire in the form of a man in prison for priv- 
ate debt who spends most of his time work- 
ing out schemes to pay the national debt. 

Writing of the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, Will Rogers wrote, “The confer- 
ence is off to a flying start. There is nothing 
to prevent their succeeding but human nature.” 

Spurgeon said: “‘However low a man may 
sink, he cannot lose his sinnership, and there- 
fore can come to Christ.” For Christ came to 
call sinners to repentance. 


® Questions for Discussion 
What do we mean man is a person? 


What should the relations of persons to each 
other be? 


What is righteousness? 

How are right relations kept up? 
What leads to the evils of society? 
What causes war? 


@ To Read 
“What Is Man?”—R. L. Calhoun. 
“Our Faith’—Emil Brunner. 


“Nature and Destiny of Man”, 
—R. Niebuhr. 


Vol. I 
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1:26-28; 
John Schmidt, 


Bed 
Litt.D., Columbia, S. C. 


® The Topic 
What Man Is 

“What a chimera then is man! What 
a novelty, what a monster, what a 
chaos, what a subject of contradiction, 
what a prodigy! A judge of all things, 
feeble worm of the earth, depository of 
truth, chaos of uncertainty and error, 
the glory and shame of the universe!” 


So Pascal wrote of this curious con- 
tradiction of human nature. No won- 
der that we find it difficult to under- 
stand ourselves. Human nature simply 
refuses to be pigeon-hédled in some easy 
category. A generation ago an Amer- 
ican newspaper carried two drawings. 
The first showed the great liner, the 
Titanic, ripped like a toy and was 
captioned, ‘“The Weakness of Man, the 
Supremacy of Nature.’ The second 
drawing showed a distinguished pas- 
senger surrendering his place in the 
last lifeboat to a woman with her 
child. It was titled, “The Weakness of 
Nature, the Supremacy of Man.” 


Human nature—what formula can 
include both a Father Damien who be- 
came a leper to minister to lepers and 
a Capone who preyed on man’s greed 
and misery? Yet though it may make 
our problem difficult, we must take 
account of both the Hitlers and the 
Niemoellers. What is man? 


The first and fundamental fact we 
must remember about man is that he 
is a creature, not the Creator. He is 


not independent, but dependent. He 
was not intended to stand alone and 
can never be understood alone. He 


must be seen and understood in rela- 
tion to his God. His life possesses 
meaning only when comprehended 
within the will of God. Until he 
learns this truth, his activity is only, 
as Buddha often said, the building of 
a stately staircase which he mounts— 
to nothing. This is the source of the 


characteristic illness of our genera- 
tion—disillusionment. Walter Lipp- 
mann has described it like this: “At 


the heart of the modern man is a blank 
misgiving in which he finds that the 
civilization of which he is a part leaves 
a dusty taste in his mouth. He may 
be very busy with many things, but 
he discovers one day that he is no 
longer sure he knows why. He has 
become involved in an elaborate rou- 
tine of pleasu:es, and they do not 
amuse him very much. He finds it 
hard to believe that doing any one 
thing is better than doing any other 


thing, or in fact is better than doing 
nothing at all.” Yes, man the creature, 
must be seen in relation to his Creator. 


And when we look at him from this 
point of view we see first that there is 
something wrong. “We are dwarfs of 
ourselves,’ as Emerson said, and it 
was more wholly true than he knew. 
We are miniatures and even Cari- 
catures of what we might be. We leave 
capacities undeveloped and_ energies 
unused. We need no revelation from 
God to tell us this. Our eyes convince 
us of its truth as we view others. And 
our conscience knows it to be true of 
us also. 


A Christian missionary to China had 
sought to impress an intelligent Chi- 
nese with the worth of the Bible and, 
knowing the Chinese reverence for 
age, he had stressed its great antiquity: 
Later the man to whom he had given 
the Book came to him with mingled 
triumph and accusation: “You told me 
that your book is very old; but that 
chapter,” pointing to the first chapter 
of Romans, “that chapter you have 
written yourself since you came here 
and learned all about the Chinese.” So 
does conscience make cowards of us 
all. 


We are not all scoundrels, but we 
all are sinners. We are all out of right 
relation with God. Our lives are off- 
center and as a result their eccentric 
behavior brings frequent sorrow to 
ourselves and to others. In our idola- 
try of the immediate we have forgotten 
that it is the things that are not seen 
which are eternal. And often our near- 
sightedness makes us lose our road. 
That is another great fact about man. 


In Bedford, England there is (or 
was) a monument to the prison re- 
former, John Howard. Clearly to be 
seen is the bronze face of a demon, 
but within the open-work face there is 
the figure of an angel. That figure, the 
angel in the demon, is a symbol of the 
faith which this man had in the 
wretched men and women who crowded 
the prisons. Because he believed that 
they were redeemable, he could work 
tirelessly on their behalf. It was a 
lesson he had learned from Jesus 
Christ. 


For not only is man a sinner, an 
enemy of God, but he is also a poten- 
tial son of God. Only potential at first, 
for the Bible does not teach our mod- 
ern fallacy that every man is a child of 
God. Its message is greater: Every 
man can become a child of God! The 
unlimited mercy and loving kindness of 
God is the basis of this relationship. 
He knows what we are. He knows far 
better than we ever can the dismal 
record of our ingratitude and self-suf- 
ficiency. But He knows also the gnaw- 
ing hunger of the human soul that 
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XVI Trinity 
THE ROOTS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—BROKEN RELATIONS—SIN 


Genesis 3:1-19 


By Rev. John Schmidt, Litt.D., Columbia, S. C. 


® Preparation 


Jt will be helpful to get a broad view of the 
m-nth’s topics by re-reading the general in- 
t oduction which appears with the first topic. 


® Program 


Eivinnsecioe else 206) CES ED) 
Psalm 32 
Prayer: No. 32 (PSH) 


® Bible Readings 


Psalm 51. The recognition of our illness 
unto death is the first stage of our healing. 


Isaiah 1:10-20. Religious activities are not 
a substitute for obedience. 

Isaiah 5:1-7. God’s loving provision for our 
needs does not always bring forth the expected 
result. 

Genesis 6:1-8. This is one—not the last, 
however—of the proofs in history of the pas- 
sage in Isaiah 5. 

Romans 3:9-20. Sin is a disease from which 
all men suffer and from which they cannot cure 
themselves. 


Ephesians 2:1-9. God delivers man, through 
Christ, from his hopeless state. 


@® [illustrative Material 


“Always there is a black spot in our sun- 
the Shadow of 


even, as I said, 
Carlyle. 


shine; it is 
nf 
Ourselves.’’—Thomas 


‘Who can be enthusiastic of any key if he 


never knew the prodlem of the lock?’’—Anon. 


A farmer once wrote an editor: “Dear Sir: 
I have been trying an experiment. I have a 
field of corn which I plowed on Sunday. I 


planted it on Sunday. 
aay. 


acre than has been 
neighbors this October.” 


of the paper, with this comment at the end: 


“God does not make full settlement in October.” 


GUILTY 


“TI never cut my neighbor’s throat; 
My neighbor’s gold I never stole; 

I never spoiled his house and land; 
But God have mercy on my soul! 
For I am haunted night and day 

By all the things I have not done; 

O unattempted loveliness! 

O costly valor never won! 


—Marguerite Wilkinson 


“Sin at the beginning has 
dimples.”,—Billy Sunday. 


When Voltaire lay dying, he 
physician, “You are trying to convey 


which you know nothing at all.” 


pills.” 
i 

@ Questions for Discussion 

What 


Sins re 
Against whom is sin committed ? 


List some of the sins that were directly re- 


sponsible for the crucifixion of Christ. 

Which are more dangerous, sins of the flesh 
or sins of the mind? 

Which of the Ten Commandments deals with 
each type mentioned? 
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1 cultivated it on Sun- 
I cut and hauled it to my barn on Sun- 
day. And I find that I have more corn to the 
gathered by any of my 
Imagine his surprise 
when the letter was printed in the next issue 


blue eyes and 


said to his 
drugs 
about which you know little, to a body about 
which you know less, to cure a disease about 
The same 
might be said of many _ spiritual “guides who 
do not take seriously the fact of sin and at- 
tempt to cure the patient with sugar-coated 


is the difference between “‘sin’” and 


® To Read 

“Our Faith’, po. 34-59—E. Brunner. 

“The Church of Christ and the Problems of 
the Day’, chapter 4—K. Heim. 


“Screwtape Letters’—C. H. Lewis. 
® The Topic 
Broken Relations—Sin 


There are no billboards in America! 
The Outdoor Advertising Association 


says so. But what are these objects 
we see on every side? Oh, says the 
Association, these are Poster Panels 


or Painted Bulletins. In the same way, 
many of us have gotten rid of sin. We 
have renamed it and thought that we 
had done away with the thing itself. 
Have you ever read the short story, 


“The Damned Thing”, by Ambrose 
Bierce? It tells of a terrible monster 
that tore its victims apart. Their 


bloody fragments could be seen, but 
nobody could see what was doing it. 
Perhaps that is our problem when we 
talk about sin. We see the results of 
its action clearly enough—war, crime, 
vice and the horrible perversion which 
changes the fruits of our inventive 
genius into instruments of destruction. 
What is back of it all? 


Sin. But what is sin? A transgres- 
sion of society’s code of behavior? An 
offense against my neighbor’s life or 
property? Are things like these to be 
taken so seriously? Anyway, most of us 
are not such bad persons. Granted that 
there are some ugly sins, the sins of 
the gangster, the prostitute and the 
dope addict. But we do not commit 
these. Then why talk to us about sin? 


Essentially, because sin is serious 
and because we are sinners. For sin, 
really, is committed against God. It 
is, at center, an attitude rather than an 
action. Our Lord describes it by con- 
trast in His “great commandment”: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
strength and with all thy mind.” Fail- 
ure to do this is sin. If we refuse to 
recognize the fact of God’s lordship 
and if instead we assert the sovereign- 
ty of our own wills, we sin. It isn’t a 
question as to whether we are good or 
bad, respectable or disreputable. It 
isn't a question what our neighbors 
think of us. Sin is the rebellion of our 
self against God. That self may be 
educated and cultured, or it may be 
illiterate and coarse. It may be either 
an asset or a menace to the community. 
That matters not at all. One writer 
has compared the self to an onion. 


“You peel one layer or skin of self 
off and there is another skin. You peel 
that skin off and there is another skin 
underneath. You peel off skins and 
skins of self only to find that it is still 
self, setting itself against God.’ That 
is sin. 

The Bible insists that this is a true 
indictment of every one of us. It forces 
us to look into the clear, merciless mir- 
ror of the divine will in order that we 


may be compelled to face this un- 
pleasant reality. There we see that 
underneath all of the many and di- 


verse variations among men there is a 
fundamental identity. “There is no 
difference, for all have sinned.” 

Not always does this sin show it- 
self in us in the same way. Here the 
blood infection results in a fever; there, 
in some boils. The road to eternal 
separation from the love of God may 
be the road of the gamb!‘ing den, the 
brothel and the saloon. But there is a 
clean side of the road as well. Merely 
changing the side of the road does not 
change the destination. 


A few years ago newspapers reported 
the death of the first woman commer- 
cial pilot, Mary Heath, who had flown 
from London to Capetown. After fac- 
ing death a thousand times in the air 
and over African jungles she died as 
the result of falling down the steps of 
a London bus! So it is often with us. 
We slip easily past the temptations to 
arson, theft or murder, only to be 
tripped up by the everyday sins of 
envy, pride, jealousy and gossip. Of 
course, we are shocked at the doings 
or those who injure us. Like the lady 
who was furious at her laundress for 
stealing some Pullman towels from her 
wash! 


Our special danger is to emphasize 
the evil of fleshly sins, while ignor- 
ing the more dangerous sins of the 
spirit. The latter are more “respect- 
able” and therefore easily convince us 
that we do not need deliverance from 
them. That was why the Pharisees 
and Scribes of the First Century had 
such difficulty in understanding and 
accepting Jesus Christ. They did not 
believe that they were sick, so why 
should they see a Physician? The sins 
of pride, self-confidence and contempt 
of others are the most dangerous foes 
of Christian faith. Read again the 
story of the Pharisee and the publican 
going into the temple to pray, if you 
have forgotten. 


Sometimes we make distinctions be- 
tween “little sins” and those that we 
regard as dangerous. But that distinc- 
tion is without real significance. For 
a straw flying through the air shows 
the direction of the wind as clearly as 
coes a falling tree. 
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YOUTH SUNDAY 
“CHRISTIANS LEAGUED TOGETHER” 


(Copies of this program with sug- 
gestions for the presentation will be 
mailed upon request. Address your re- 
quests to: The Luther League of 
America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.) 


Prelude 
Call to Worship: 
“CQ come, let us sing unto the Lord; 
Let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. 
Let us come before His presence 
with thanksgiving, 
And make a joyful noise unto Him 
with psalms.” 


Hymn: “From All That Dwell Below 
the Skies” 


Responsive Reading: 
Leader: Remember now thy creator 
in the days of thy youth. 


Response: Enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise; 


Be thankful unto Him, and bless His 
name. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: and 
all that is within me bless His 
Holy name. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for- 
get not all his benefits. 


With my whole heart have I 
sought thee, O let me not 
wander from thy command- 
ments. 


Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 
that leicht Mov sinuacainst 
thee. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord; teach 
me thy statutes. 


I will delight myself in thy statutes: 
I will not forget thy word. 


Deal bountifully with thy servant, 
that I may live, and keep thy 
word. 


Make me to understand the way of 
thy precepts. 


Thy testimonies are wonderful: 
therefore doth my soul keep 
them. 


Prayer: Almighty God, the Father of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, the All-Wise 
Counsellor of youth: We raise our 
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hearts in adoration and thanksgiving 
to Thee for the gift of Life which 
Thou hast given to us and to all 
believers through Christ our Lord. 
We are grateful that Thou dost love 
us with an everlasting love and that 
we have constant counsel from Thee 
through Thy Word, the Bible. We 
thank Thee for the joy of fellow- 
ship with Thee and our fellow Chris- 
tians. We remember with thankful- 
ness the leaders of our Church, who, 
having been inspired by Thee, gave 
themselves unfailingly to the work 
among youth. We are not unmind- 
ful of the heritage which is ours be- 
cause of their faithfulness to Thee. 
Bless us and all young people every- 
where. Hasten the day when the 
youth of every land may enjoy free- 
dom of worship and the blessings of 
full knowledge of Thee and Thy way 
of life, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


Special Music 


Message from the President of 
The Luther League of America 
(See clip sheet) 


1 


Hymn: “O Christians, Leagued 
Together!” (First stanza) 


Picture Interpretation— 
“Christians Leagued Together” 


1. Hands Across the Years 


Hymn: “O Christians, Leagued 
Together!” (Second stanza) 


2. We Extend Our Hands To Others 


Hymn: “O Christians, Leagued 
Together!” (Third stanza 


3. All Hands Reach Up To God 
The Offering 


Leader: 


Not what we give, but what we 
share, 

For the gift without the giver is 
bare: 

Who gives himself with his alms 
feeds three— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor 
and me. 


As offering is placed on the altar all 
shall say: God, our Father, from 
whom cometh every good and per- 
fect gift, accept these our offer- 
ings as gifts which we lovingly 
share to Thy honor and glory. 
Amen. 


Prayer 


Hymna ©” Zions tlaste: 


Observe The Golden Anniversary of the 
Luther League of America 


Youth Sunday 


Present the Program 


CHRISTIANS LEAGUED TOGETHER 


Attractively printed copies of the service as given above are free 


for the asking in reasonable quantities. 


Large poster like cover of this issue of the magazine is free. 


Everything ready August 15, 1945 


Receive an offering for the War Service Program 


of our Organization 


Order from 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street 


Clip sheet giving material on the talks suggested in the program is 
available, free. 
k 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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XVIII Trinity 
THE ROOTS OF RIGHTEOUS LIVING—(4) WHAT GOD 
HAS DONE ABOUT RIGHTEOUS LIVING 
John 3:16, 17 
By Rev. John Schmidt, Litt.D., Columbia, S. C. 


© Preparation 


Re-read the general introduction to September 
topics which precedes the topic presentation 
for September 2. 


® Program 

Hymns: 185, 189, 263 (PSH) 
Psalm 103 

Prayer: Collect 34 (CSB) 


® Bible Readings 


Isaiah 53:1-12. Pay special attention to the 
words “‘his’” and ‘‘mine’’. 


Jeremiah 31:27-34. The result of forgive- 
ae is this new fellowship, individual and in- 
ward. 


Luke 15:1-10. God’s supreme joy is in re- 
storing a sinner to fellowship. 


Luke 15:11-32. The prodigal in the far 
country may be nearer restoration than the 
home-staying one. 


Romans 5:1-10. Christ’s death for us is the 
unanswerable proof of God’s love. 

Ephesians 2:10-22. 
life. 


God’s forgiveness gives 
© Illustrative Material 


Trying to reform a person without Christ is 
like shaking a rug in the house; all you do is 
stir up the dirt and then it settles down where 
it was before. 


The Passover Lamb served two purposes: its 
blood on the doorposts saved from the destroy- 
ing angel and its meat provided strength for 
the journey ahead. That is true also of the 
Lamb of God. 


On his deathbed J. H. Jowett wrote to a 
fellow minister: ‘‘We have preached a great 
Gospel, but remember that Jesus Christ is 
greater than anything we have ever said about 
Him.” 


General Booth, who founded the Salvation 
Army, did all he could “‘to get a man out of a 
slum, but he was more concerned to get the 
slum out of the man.” 


@ Questions for Discussion 


Why are Christians called “saints” in the 
New Testament? 


What is the right relation of faith and good 
works? 


What is faith, in the Pauline sense? 

Are Christians ever free from sin? 

What has God done about sin? 

Does that make any difference in our lives? 


® To Read 
“On the Way’—A. N. Rogness. 


“The Plight of Man and the Power of God” 
—D. M. Lloyd-Jones. 


“Our Faith’—E. Brunner. 


“The Riches of His Grace’, especially chapters 
1, 2 and 10—J. Schmidt. 


@ The Topic 
What God Has Done About 
Righteous Living 
Long ago the Latin poet Ovid wrote 
the confession of every man: 
“I see the right, and I commend it 
too, 
I hate the wrong, and yet the wrong 
pursue.” 
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That is why we need a Savior, A mir- 
ror to show me that my face is dirty 
is useful, but if I have only a mirror, 
my face will remain dirty. “If we thus 
examine ourselves,’ we say in our Or- 
der for Public Confession, “we find in 
us nothing but sin and death from 
which we can in no wise set ourselves 
free.’ That isn’t encouraging, surely. 
Fortunately the Gospel begins where 
our human possibilities end. As our 
topic suggests, the one who solves the 
problem of righteous living is God. 


The Gospel is the message of His 
seeking and saving. It does not tell us 
of some human search for God, but of 
God’s search for man. And those He 
calls are not the self-righteous, nor 
even the earnest seeker after truth 
alone, but sinners. The Good Shep- 
herd roams the wilderness to find that 
sheep which has strayed. Here lies the 
uniqueness of Christianity. 


And the reason for it, according to 
our Bible, is God’s love. This is ob- 
viously no doting sentimentalism. It 
dreams no dreams about the innate 
goodness of man. It does not entertain 
the delusion that man “needs must love 
the highest when he sees it.’’ This love 
is a love that “set His face steadfastly 
to go to Jerusalem” there to be nailed 
to a cross. Its motive is the restora- 
tion of a fellowship that had been de- 
stroyed by the wilfulness of man. God 
loves us, all of us, not because there 
is something admirable and desirable 
in us—‘“in us nothing but sin and 
death’—but because it is His nature 
to love. Therefore, He gives Himself 
in joyful sacrifice, in unlimited be- 
stowal. “For God so loved the world 
(this rebellious, hate-filled world of 
our making) that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 


The New Testament uses many ex- 
pressions to describe what results 
when this love restores a sinner, but 
perhaps the best is “life.” So complete 
is the change, so fundamental is the 
about face that we call “repentance,” 
that our Lord called it a new birth. If 
our diagnosis in the Confession is cor- 
rect, nothing less will do. George 
Whitefield was asked why he so often 
preached on the text, “Ye must be 
born again.” His answer was to the 
point, “For one simple reason, because 


ye must be born again.” That is old- 
fashioned—but eternal—truth. 


It has always been charged against 
this Gospel that if salvation is God’s 
free gift to all who believe in His Son, 
it will encourage moral irresponsibility. 
The best answer to that is a question: 
What is salvation? It is an encyclo- 
pedic word and can therefore be used 
in many ways, but its full meaning is 
perhaps best expressed when we say 
that salvation is the entrance of Christ 
into the believer (Galatians 2:20). 


An old German schoolteacher had 
carved over the doorway of his cot- 
tage, “Dante, Moliere and Goethe live 
here.’ He meant that he had always 
the companionship of these great 
minds. Fellowship with Christ means 
something like that, but more. This 
faith-union of His life with ours is far 
more intimate and dynamic. Here are 
two illustrations from the Bible to help 
us understand it. Our Lord told His 
disciples: “Abide in Me and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in Me. 
I am the Vine, ye are the branches: 
He that abideth in Me and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit 
(Geadwallion olin [51516 eaeNniG ast 
Paul likes the illustration which sees 
believers joined intimately to Christ as 
a body to its head. (Compare I Cor- 


inthians 12:27, Ephesians 1:23 and 
5:30). This transformed life, this 
changed standard of values, this fer- 


vent desire to be patterned after our 
Lord—all this is the work of Christ in 
us. A. T. Robertson captures this 
thought in his translation of Philip- 
pians 4:13: “I have strength for all 
things in Him who keeps pouring 
strength into me.” Thus the impos- 
sible is made possible. 


But let’s not make it too easy. This 
new birth does free us from sin. We 
are truly “saints” (God’s property) but 
not sinless. As Luther tells us, we are 
at one and the same time righteous 
men and sinners. For a Christian is a 
sinner to whom new life has been given 
and who is therefore saved. 


The Christian life is an unending 
conflict between this new life of Christ 
and man’s old nature of self and sin. 


And the whole of Christian progress 
consists in the enlargement of the area 
of life over which Christ is given ac- 
tual lordship. It is this struggle, rather 
than any assumed absence of sin, that 
distinguishes a Christian. In a recent 
novel by Jerome Weidman, “What's 
In It For Me2”, the mother says, “You 
know, in da heim, in the old country, 
we have a sprechwort, Heshie. We 
say, if a good horse falls in the mud, 
it’s nothing to worry, because right 
away he'll pick himself up and he’ll 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


@ To Read 
“God’’—W. M. 


“A Preface to Christian 
1-4—J. A. Mackay. 


“The Riches of His Grace’—J. Schmidt. 
“Our Faith’—E. Brunner. 


Horton. 


, 


Theology”’, chapters 


@ The Topic 
A Personal God 

In recent years we have come to see 
once again that God cannot be known 
as we know a theory. He can never 
be found at the end of a logical syllo- 
gism nor as the residue in a test-tube. 
The merely curious, the “spiritual 
stamp collector’ (so Brunner calls 
him), the detached observer can never 
know the living God of whom and for 
whom are all things. Only the 
genuine seeker, the man who must 
know if he is to face life, can ever 
know Him. John A. Mackay uses for 
this the picture of the Spanish balcony, 
from which spectators look with lan- 
guid boredom upon life, and the road, 
where decisions ae reached and the 
real concerns of life are felt. God is 
a Person, not a theory or idea, and 
this means that faith in Him is an 
encounter of two persons who desire 
to know each other and to fellowship 
together. 


Sometimes we have thought of 
God’s self-revelation as if it were the 
impartation of ideas, as though God 
simply told us certain things about 
Himself which we could not otherwise 
know. We have forgotten that which 
the Bible speaks so clearly, that God 
reveals Himself first and essentially in 
action. Only after He has acted does 
He complete His revelation through 
His prophets by showing the meaning 
of His acts. God has acted often— 
the guidance of Abram to a strange 
land, the delivery from Egyptian bond- 
age, the conquest of Canaan, the long 
captivity in Babylon and the return, 
the birth, life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus the Christ. These 
are but a few of the great deeds by 
which God has told us of His nature, 
will and plans. 


There always remains much that 
transcends our minds. We cannot com- 
prehend God, for He is greater than 
the thought categories by which we 
would catalog and explain Him. He is 
always greater than our knowledge, 
vaster even than our dreams. Because 
we have seen the “revealed God” we 
know that He is also the “hidden God” 
whom no man can approach. “Now we 
know in part.” 
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But when we come into living fel- 
lowship with God, when we come to 
what the Bible describes as having 
“the knowledge of the Lord,” we are 
certain about some things. Perhaps we 
can discuss them best under the age- 
old divisions of God as Power, Wis- 
dom and Love. 


God is Power. Not irresponsible and 
impersonal power, not noisy and mate- 
rial power, but power all the same. Of 
course, if we restrict our thinking to 
the might of material things—the de- 
structive power of a thousand Flying 
Fortresses or the constructive energy 
generated at Norris Dam—we can 
hardly grasp this. But read Psalm 46 
once more. Listen to the tumult of 
mountains being carried into the midst 
of the sea, the roar of troubled waters 
and the raging of the heathen. But 
don’t forget to listen also to the great- 
est power of all, that caused the earth 
to melt, the bow to be broken and the 
war chariot to be burned. “He uttered 
His voice.” Ancient and modern Rab- 
shakehs (read II Kings 18:28-35) have 
laughed, but the testimony of history 
is against them (19:35). Do you re- 
member Harry Kemp’s poem: 

I saw the Conquerors riding by 

With trampling feet of horse and men: 


Empire on empire like the tide 
Flooded the world and ebbed again. 


I saw the Conquerors riding by, 

Splashing through loathsome floods of war. 
The Crescent leaning o’er his hosts, 

And the barbaric scimitar,— 


And continents of moving spears, 
And storms of arrows in the sky, 
And all the instruments sought out 
By cunning men that men may die! 
* * * 


Then all they perished from the earth 
As fleeting shadows from a glass, 

And, conquering down the centuries, 
Came Christ, the Swordless, on an ass! 


God is Wisdom. “The foolishness of 
God is wiser than men.” Does not all 
history and experience sustain St. 
Paul's assertion? Man is never half 
as wise as he thinks himself to be. So 
often his proudest achievements accom- 
plish only his own destruction. He is 
drowned in the vortex of his own 
scheming. He learns the mysteries of 
chemistry and produces—poison gas. 
He studies the secrets of physics and 
achieves—robot bombs. He conquers 
the air and whole cities are swallowed 
in a ghastly inferno of flame. How 
hollow, today, is our yesterday’s re- 
joicing in a Century of Progress! 
Sometimes in his “wisdom” man even 
seeks to evade or deny the will of God, 
only to learn that even the Caiaphases, 
Judases and Pilates serve only to car- 
ry out the decrees of His wisdom. 
There is a childlike simplicity in our 
Gospel, so horrible to our sophistica- 
tion and pride, that reflects this di- 
vine wisdom. Only when we hear Him 


say, “This is the way; walk ye in it 
and when we obey, can we find free- 
dom in true wisdom. 


God is Love. Let us not confuse this 
with sentimentality, which is its de- 
structive opposite. This love is the 
most uncomfortable and compelling 
thing in the world. This love is not 
complacent acceptance of evil, but de- 
termined action to destroy it. This is 
the love of One who knows us to the 
very depths of our being, who has no 
illusions concerning us, who knows 
that we have nothing to qualify us for 
His gifts except our desperate pover- 
ty. God is love. His power and wis- 
dom are servants of that love. Every 
action and attitude of God throughout 
the passing centuries is controlled by 
it, and by it alone. 

“Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
And were the skies of parchment made, 

Were every stalk on earth a quill, 

And every man a scribe by trade; 

To write the love of God above 

Would drain the ocean dry, 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 


Though stretched from pole to pole.” 
—Anon. 


For SEPTEMBER 9 


(Continued from Page 24) 


“fain would fill his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat’ only to 
learn that swine’s food will not satisfy 
him who is created in the image of 
God. God knows all this about man 
and so He makes an offer. The Bible 
is full of it. “He that hath no money; 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money and 
without price.” It is the Good News 
of His grace. 


God has made our souls large. 


“T cannot chain my soul; it will not rest 
In its clay prison, this most narrow sphere; 
Which nowise I account for nor explain, 
But cannot stifle .. 

—Robert Browning 


That is man—creature, sinner and 


possibly, son of God! 


Man is a person like God is. Man 
has used his personal: power of choice 
to disobey God and to break up fellow- 
ship with Him. So man with the splen- 
did possibilities of being a person and 
in harmony with God has spoiled his 
chances and marred the glory of the 
world God made. More about this in 
the next topic. 


For SEPTEMBER 16 


(Continued from Page 25) 


One question remains to be con- 
sidered. What are the consequences 
of this wilful separation from God? 
There is a passage in Kierkegaard’s 
“Either-Or” in which the seduced girl, 
broken-hearted, writes, “John, I do not 
say ‘My’ John. That. I now see, you 
never were. I am heavily punished for 
ever letting such an idea be my joy. 
Yet, yet mine you are—my seducer, my 
deceiver, my enemy, my murderer, the 
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For SEPTEMBER 16 


(Continued from Page 28) 
spring of my calamity, the grave of my 
joy, the abyss of my misery. I call you 
mine—and I am thine—thy curse for 
ever. Oh, do not think I will put a 
dagger into you and slay you. But flee 
where you will, I am yours to the 
earth’s ends. Love a hundred others, 
but I am yours. I am yours in the last 
hour. I am yours, yours,—your curse.” 
Or, as Matthew Arnold said of the 
world that saw the birth of Christian- 
ity: 
“On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 
Such are the temporal consequences 
of sin. And the end is not then. 


These are the consequences of sin— 
unless God saves! What God did about 
all this is the subject of a subsequent 
topic. . 


For SEPTEMBER 30 


(Continued from Page 27) 

get-out quick. But a bad horse, Heshie, 
he falls in the mud; he lays there, it’s 
warm; it’s nice, he likes it. ... Then 
he sinks in deeper and deeper, and 
when-it comes he wants to get out, 
SOmts! too late. . .-. He's in too deep.” 
That is the difference. 


The one is satisfied in his sin and 
rests contentedly in it—and his end is 
death. The other fears and hates the 
sin that has trapped him and seeks re- 
newed forgiveness and restored fellow- 
ship—and his end is life. 

The achievement of a righteous life 
is God’s gift to men. By the simple 
beauty and appeal of the Gospel story 
He woos us. He makes us dissatisfied 
with our attainments and possibilities. 
Then He grants us freely the gift of 
His forgiveness by which we enter in- 
to life with Him. And He will not be 
satisfied—nor shall we—until we are 
transformed into the very likeness of 
our gracious Savior? 


Ke aX, 


A SOCIAL FOR DAYS OF 
RATIONING 

(Continued from Page 21) 
course, it must be appetizing, nourish- 
ing, and feasible for a family in modest 
circumstances. This game may be one 
turned over to the girls. They may 
work in pairs to complete the job. Half 
of the group or a smaller group, may 
be selected to grade the menus made 
and to say to which menu-makers goes 
the blue ribbon for their work. 


Refreshments 
Depending upon weather conditions, 
that is, whether it is cool or warm, se- 
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lect from the following: Crackers and 
bottled cold drinks; peanut butter sand- 
wiches and milk or a hot drink. 


The Wastepaper Salvage 
Have all join in the business of col- 
lecting all the paper brought and used 
during the evening for a contribution 
to the local paper salvage drive, if 
there is one in progress. 


Closing Devotions 
Sing “America.” Have a prayer for 
the Nation, and close with “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds.” 


Cautious Motorist 
Finish off the evening with this vari- 
ation of the “Curious Traveler Stunt” 
—labeled here as the “Cautious Motor- 
ist.” The leader asks the group to face 


_him and follow the directions as he 


recites them: 

The Cautious Motorist got into his 
Cais: 

He looked to the north, 

He looked to the south, 

Then to the east, 

And to the west. 


Then he turned again and faced the 
north, 

Then he faced west, 

Then he faced south, 

Then he turned to the east, 


Where he saw an OPA inspector— 
So he got out of his car and walked 


home! 
—Adapted from ‘‘Worker’s Quarterly” 
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ARE YOUR WINDOWS CLEAN? 
(Continued fr m Page 20) 


Membership in the Sustaining Mem- 
bership Fund. 


There are some neglected, dirty, 
dusty, cob-webby windows, which re- 
flect not light nor give a vision of the 
horizon beyond their boundaries. These 
are the windows of indifference and 
put-off-ness. Do not allow this type of 
window in your vicinity, but send in 
your $5 or more Loyalty, Honor, Me- 
morial or Gift Membership today to 
The Luther League of America, 405 
Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce St., 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
MILDRED GARTELMANN 


Chairman, Sustaining 
Membership Committee 


Kn 


VIRGINIA RESTRICTED 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 22) 


retary, Ruth Conard, Shenandoah Junc- 
tion, W. Va.; Promotional Secretary, 
Mary Jack Pierce, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Pocket Testament Secretary, Jean 


Moyer, Waynesboro; Intermediate Sec- 
retary, June Leigh Cheelsman, Roan- 
oke; Archivist, Robert Ayers, Roan- 
oke; Editor of Luther League page of 
the Virginia “Lutheran”, Richard Sut- 
cliffe, Roanoke; Assistant Editor, Ellen 
Moyer, Waynesboro. 


A $1400 budget was approved, an in- 
crease of over sixty dollars as com- 
pared with the previous year’s budget. 
The budget included: LLA Dues, $300; 


Printing, $200; Virginia “Lutheran,” 
$25; Current Expenses, $125; Presi- 
dent’s travel, $50; Young People’s 
Worker, $600; Executive Committee 


travel, $50 and Miscellaneous, $50. 


Other outstanding matters of busi- 
ness transacted by the group included 
the appointment of a committee of four 
to study the revision of the synodical 
Handbook and the appointment of a 
committee to prepare for the special 
observance of the next year as the 
Silver Anniversary year for the synod- 
ical League. 


Following the convention theme of 
“Youth Must Act Now To Realize 
World Christianity,” inspirational dis- 
cussions of sub-topics were handled 
by Dr. Reinartz and Pastor Brokhoff, 


In the sermon at the opening serv- 
ice of Holy Communion, Dr. Reinartz, 
discussing “Thy Kingdom Come .. , 
On Earth’, declared that “the signs of 
the approach of Christ’s second coming 
to earth are when men put God above 
all else and when each man is satisfied 
with what God has given him.” The 
characteristics of a person preparing 
himself for Christ’s coming and a 
larger service here on earth include: 
Obedience, Purity, Patience, Godly 
Kindness and the capacity to be hum- 
ble. “Many persons,” he said, “have 
the fatalistic optimism about that sec- 
ond coming, thinking that God will 
work His purpose, no matter how bad- 
ly we humans miss the mark, but there 
is no such guarantee to be found any- 
where in the Bible.” 


At a Vespers, Dr. Reinartz spoke on 
the second phase of the theme, “What 
Must I Do?” and listed three actions 
which should be performed to help 
realize world Christianity: “Open your 
eyes; Keep your honor bright; and 
Get to work!” 


“Keep your eyes open to the human 
misery that is so evident in this sin- 
sick world and practice the principles 
of Christ! Keep your honor bright 
that you may have eternal life, for your 
heart must be pure. Get to work now, 
by doing the best you can, whenever 
you can, so that others may be en- 
couraged by your example.” 


Speaking on the final phases at the 
annual banquet meeting, Pastor Brok- 
hoff urged three paths of action under 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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July 11, 1945 


Quota 
Northern California .........sssesescceseres 
6—Southern California ....-...-.+ee+-ereeeee $ 79.00 
(GAGES saab oobdsodoor lo DUUOGC) CODD OG UO. 270.25 
Golumbia District wow etree cielo cle: si= eleellele sneielel=(ol« 
GonneCHCUe Mecsaaiele exec) aielele sisraioleierehc stoisnban sleleele 53.00 
UIST aE, Oe cat PERERA O IOI, OOP TOL Coico OU mae ec 45.75 
Georgia-Alabama (jee sel sletein ster ielelm ore i= 82.75 
PLES ii erCh ie acco rom mins DC Commo U chgicid Grosser 221.25 
Teach ia bia  bsicewvaneieuchecuens ol euchaseoha seks laioyecsiisdos)sya\sislennte 106.25 
MGS ONT he nat erecta seers Gore oie axa olalemels soc sliskehena(a)ieiebofes ciel erensrs 114.50 
Fey SAS ee eta oR coetctie elias a ete) onelissatistatteteu evs arenera sce afm 
5—Kentucky-Tennessee .....---- ee eeeeeeres 60.00 
WieiagehaGl soucandoudopusooogobESD BDONOD dD OC oC 233.00 
IMivclaicatimere tote tortenctelete ve eteinnal-ter vere leloelcrs!srsns one 81.50 
Wicd wrest. devste cteie pigs rae ova aigntle she (etna te rele loveraieliensiar 140.00 
WikhiE  opabpoued coun 6uuGjuoDnopAGOMmoDoDS 140.50 
MEGS bop GB oanncddavgeddoDnDd0DHUDDODDOGaKE 
Tis RE AE Gio coleatia GLO OO: CPR. DIGD HOMIE IC 10.00 
ONieb ra Slcca ee reecue evens cesmarat ere ker ey sieiet suehat wiley a's, eletistededeisaratiace 
WIN) IGG, oesandoocongoo.oboenunoDdooGS 186.75 
Phe IN EWA AN: OL IK Osan pekeheuetaretan serie cUericacast cucuserNssareue 300.00 
Wein LChpitety scleabdassouccopcdgovuTa dans 738.25 
Olittty AavnooonouccsqouedouccoauD ooo conopEoo 375.00 
Aa Paciticn NOLtiweStmm ciel sretkeiteteleletetevetersstatciere 25.00 
Pennsylvania : 
Central Pennsylvania ......---2-..:s0s-0-+-6 
IMibarChiseho bso Rar mced Goo ce Oares os aaoro De ToIne 6 WS) 
PHASIOUITEIT 5 ocotoo ooudeabOSOb DUS OGoUodeobe 309.50 
Rocky Motntatn yee cecle «ale eicie e <lsrele's sisiel «ict FERRY 
G—South CarOlinarrcyersyeiietieterenetenelerelslstetsal + toltais 285.50 
ARS OCR oo ao Oe Omri oop ERO a tO 43.75 
Witftne) oon ocudaoodesocsuupopson dacloooudsans 228.25 
NR Mie WAlestseU ao aoonocobsos andenenacdoae 43.75 
Wieecingtl ~gaancedunsdnennonom conondeé50aneS 
South Saskatche wath) e/ctsteratysie\elere cusless our slelewisve 
INURSACY podormouteolle moomdD SOI OG onc-arrh.aoe 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


January 1, 1945 to June 30, 1945 


Total 
League Quota Paid Loyalty 

Northern California .... $25.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
3—Southern California 50.00 77.00 5.00 
(Onin “soccecouunn0ens 240.00 115.00 70.00 
ColumbrawDsstrictesemiyer 20.00 
Gonnecticut acerca rare 35.00 6.00 
Eiloriday “tarrsncricts aerate 30.00 6.00 
Georgia-Alabama ....... 85.00 41.00 
WDM O1S 7 pets ays ovate ie oteca.e ets 180.00 11.00 
Ibelebeye  s5 Gadd odo anon 100.00 12.00 5.00 
WOES. Scher eerct eon on 85.00 5.00 
DRanSash \ catrevatsieseicicyeskeverets 125.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 50.00 20.00 15.00 
MERABENICl sooo ammo omoS 275.00 66.50 20.00 
Michigan ttre. AGult.b.6% 80.00 26.00 17.00 
NOTA WESE Wate hvtesictcce site 130.00 64.00 43.00 
Minnesota iii nernas -ctes, « 80.00 21.00 11.00 
MERSIN ~ peonanbooces 15.00 
Montanians seated sie 15.00 
INebrashva mater nrc gerneretsantere rs 85.00 27.00 10.00 
iNew Jerseys) eeiscartees 130.00 97.00 40.00 
INGwa ViOrk'a us vieieis else eer 420.00 147.00 60.00 
2—North Carolina ..... 520.00 683.00 231.00 
QO Ee aitvatenerce ers tetebenete 300.00 63.00 35.00 
Pacific Northwest ..... 25.00 
Pennsylvania: 

Central) Penna ere 470.00 131.00 40.00 

WihrarGuaetbbel  soanqooude 800.00 365.00 65.60 

Pitts binge aaa ee seer 320.00 64.25 20.00 
1—Rocky Mountain ... 20.00 50.00 
South Carolinas scare 325.00 301.47 155.28 
TPOXASE Picieteycselonaisr toms entals 45.00 26.00 15.00 
4——Virginia cian) e atoning 240.00 243.00 150.00 
Wee Wikdeshabey nacaodoas 45.00 10.00 5.00 
Wiraisconsin) "ern dee nese 25.00 14.00 
Manitoba frees .s stem cneets 7.00 5.00 
Sein | Nae en Sri cade ext 12.00 10.00 

$2,716.82 $1,032.78 $1, 

Thirty 


Cont. 


$52.00 
30.00 


1.00 
1.00 
6.00 
11.00 
2.00 
5.00 


26.50 
4.00 
11,00 


2.00 
32.00 
47.00 

357.00 

8.00 


71.00 
145.00 
14.25 


116.19 
11.00 
68.00 


14.00 
2.00 
2.00 


039.44 


Paid 


$ 79.00 
225.00 


25.00 


bw 
FON 
boON 


bo 
nur 


60.00 
142.75 
51.50 


186.75 
300.00 
553.75 
93.75 
25.00 


154.75 


363.51 
22.75 
114.14 
43.75 


19.00 
10.00 


$2,748.40 


Gift 
Honor 
Mem’! 


$644.60 


Quota Paid 
24—Northern California $48.00 $49.00 
22—Southern California 129.00 130.00 
4——Canadaacieisiltes eels teistr ctr ieistaiete 150.00 569.89 
Columbia District eres os stele elelkeletele ishol vakerolenoys 48.00 35.72 
T6—Connecticuity) Sere eiele eislsiele olelelelelsisis=ierelelarclols 137.00 140.25 
IhlemGr shepmooooonemdosoomooud ones owoceSD 76.00 41.61 
6—Georgia-Alabama ........-++-.+s--2+es:0% 165.00 192.48 
3——Tllinois) Peete core ecareL eT Reta r Teter: 417.00 491.70 
IbiebEbNEY Ward cao obones DOO as OC oO Obe boner ot 201.00 146.20 
POT EY opacodccannonogs Dub 0 CODDaIEN On 0U00 265.00 266.00 
LT —<Kansasit pn soseerie sentata tera stoners herelerereiolet ots 201.00 201.00 
10—Kentucky-Tennessee ..........--+s+see0% 69.00 98.75 
13—Miaryland i einciaeciie sieisetiele skelter iol telo =e 505.00 675.08 
RESINEIItEM soodgesoconchone essen dpoe nHod0e : 158.42 
IPAVEGK SS copcesbodoncouccogdso moa oneuen ; 157.16 
20——Minnesotammcricine ties tistotielhersterstelenott iste nete , 218.00 
Mississippi setsrsrne evel nornie crete enone adeeb eet ian A 22.40 
PGE, Sooo adnoonedndoouddac dye sued ou “9 12.50 
WNiebraslkay 5 saiksctormerecerste stsrensbslelarclevohsuehenetetsveter ene eas 4 94.93 
1—New Jersey ..... 264.38 
14—New York ..... ; 1.030.71 
9—North Carolina : 1,443.07 
PAA OY Oy AG polo. HOMO ATH OMODD SUI OHO OLS C { 577.67 
23——Pacitic) Northwest i). .iserticlceetrs doner elton 68.00 68.00 
Pennsylvania : 

1'8==Centrall) Pennsylvanialyeeaes ieee 1,237.00 1,294.00 
19—=Ministeritim’ 4 foe hace ch toe no weve tates 2,185.00 2,215.50 
Pittsbure hee etic aii eee nerekenier 630.00 587.73 
Rockyslountainestcniers eet arteyetreetstetene) ai reieyetsiate 56.00 50.00 
17——Southe Carolina rier aie itr 655.00 827.95 
ANS GICs G CN RBIEtAD DO HORN PREAA OI OSC 6 DIG OMud Biosoc 120.00 108.62 
Vir pins ia een sevciexevetareyniettaereloicvekeleteteterensiakelarel enets 646.00 32°22 
15 —=—W esti Vib ginidearst icicles acisteiet ter neroieee 92.00 108.36 
S——Wisconsins me etice cer eon ee ecre 110.00 113.14 
Manitoba: Seb cie cite cle iste nle nuaiersaehedev stare cuore dniecera 5.00 
$12,527.44 
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St. James Luther League, North-Easthope, Ontario 
CRE RAN CIS  WiHLRZiE Is 

Memorialized by 

Trinity Luther League, Sebastopol, Ontario 
MRS. RENA WHITELEATHER 

Memorialized by 

North Georgetown Emanuel Lutheran Church, Beloit, Ohio 
WALTER ANTRAM 

Memorialized by . 

North Georgetown Emanuel Lutheran Church, Beloit, Ohio 
PEG) CLY DESH. SACHS 

Memorialized by 

Emmanuel, Nuremberg, Pennsylvania 
HELEN WISE 

Memorialized by 

St. James Luther League, Newberry, South Carolina 
REV. GEORGE A. B. SIGWALD 

Memorialized by 

Nativity Luther League, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
S/SGT. HUBERT L. SWYGERT 

Memorialized by 

St. Peter’s Luther League, Chapin, South Carolina 
PEC PRESPO Ne SEUUie ly 


Memorialized_ by 
St. David’s Luther League, West Columbia, South Carolina 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT, JUNE, 1945 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA - - 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - 

Beverly Wahl 

Memorialized by 

Paul Albert Logan, Glendale 
Mrs. Fredericka Elliott Hall 

Memorialized by 

William Elliott, Hollywood 
Gerald A. Strutz 


(CANISNIDV Ne St iS Be 
Wilson Knechtel 
Memorialized by 
St. James Luther League, North-Easthope, 
Ontario 
Cpl. Francis Weitzel 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther League, Sebastopol, Ontario 
Boys in the Service, By St. Matthew’s 
Luther League, Welland, Ontario 
Humberstone Luther League, Humberstone, 
Ontario 
Trinity Luther League, Hamilton, Ontario 
Zion Young People, Stratford, Ontario 
Lorraine, John and Mary Ann Lauman 
Miss Wilma Hahnau 
Miss Elsie Larson 
Georgia Van Deventer 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 


Lotaly 1 
- Total 56 


- Total 43 


CONNECTICUT ee ye = Total (2 
LORE DA -—:-5 =. -te-ne == = Total 2: 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA = == - Total 11 


Luther Leaguers in the Service, 
By Georgia-Alabama Luther League 
BL TNO@USy-aee ae a == Total. 11 
Cpl. Frank J. Hammer 
Janet Lee Kaitschuk 
Emily Arlene Kaitschuk 
Rev. Arnold Kaitschuk 
Mrs. Arnold Kaitschuk 
JON HOMO NN So eve SSS eS ee 


TOMA oo = SS ot Beers 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Thorpe 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Haydon 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - - Total 4 
First Senior Luther League, Louisville 

MARY CAND "<5 —  -- = Total! 27 
Rev. and Mrs. C. William Sprenkel, By Young 

People’s Luther League, Frederick 
Members in the Service, By Intermediate 
Luther League, Immanuel Church, 


Manchester 

Paul S. Keyser 
MICHIGAN =) = =) fake 9 e-  Lotale 8 
MIDWEST = ———- = = = — = — Total 20 
MINNESOTA = = ee ee =  otala=3 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEB RAS KeAw = fee) aan) ec otal! 97, 


Amanda Jorn 

Mr. Lavern Sweigard 

Rev. Naugle, By Kountze Memorial 
Luther League, Omaha 


NEW JERSEY - - = = = = - 
Irmgard Mehl 
Hudson River District Luther League 
Henry Beisler 
Zion Luther League, Jersey City 
League, Syracuse 


NEW YORK - - - - - - - - 
Frederick G. Funck 
Edward Hurst, By St. Peter’s Luther 
Doris H. Nordt 
Luther Leaguers in the Service, By St. 
John’s Luther League, Poughkeepsie 
Young People’s Luther League, Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City 
Senior Luther League, Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City 
Rev. Paul C. White 
Cadet Nurse Mildred Zimmermann 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Hollis, L. I., 
New York 
NORTH CAROLINA She cg 
Grace Huffman 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


Total 44 


Total 64 


Total 412 


OHTOOM I yo a= f= = = Total 18 
Second Trinity Luther League, Dayton 
Mrs. Rena Whiteleather 
Memorialized by 
North Georgetown Emanuel Lutheran 
Church, Beloit 
Walter Antram 
Memorialized by 
North Georgetown Emanuel Lutheran 
Church, Beloit 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


Central Pennsylvania |= =) =) =) Total 8 
Leaguers in Service, By Section A, Phila. 
Janet Brill 
Dorothy Engle 
Adeline Esterly 
Lacy West 
George Ricketts 
Craig Esterly 
Betty Sassaman 
Palm United Senior Luther League, Palmyra 

Ministerium == =e ms otal 172 
Mrs. Lester D. Gilbert 
Mrs. Walter Drumm 
Catherine Reppy 
Mrs. Thomas Luckens 
Henry K. Kramer 
Donald D. Pritz 
M /Sgt. Norman W. Kistler 
Cpl. Daniel Koch 
Ist Lt. Franklin C. Eckdert 
S/Sgt. George E. Kunkle 
Pic. Earlin J. D. Stahler 
Cpl. Arthur U. Kunkle 
Edward P. Meyers 
Pyt. Carl Cy Grube 
Pvt. Clarence F. Sterner 
St. John’s Luther League, Tamaqua 
Pfc. Clyde H. Sachs, 

Memorialized by 
Emmanuel, Nuremberg 
Pvt. Arthur W. Spiece 
Pvt. Paul Schlauch 
Pyt. Luther Schlauch 
Betty Gould 
Harold Sachs 
Leah C. Spiece 
Men in Service, By 
Luther League 
Annabelle Wetzel 
Mr. Clarence Reitz 
Mrs. Clarence Reitz 
Miss Kathryn Snyder 
Miss Shirley Snyder 
Mrs. Loe Kauffman 
Mr. Edward Mullen 
Rev. Verne Snyder, By St. John’s Luther 
League, Leck Kill 
Rev. Elwood Reitz, By St. John’s Luther 
League, Leck Kill 
Lloyd E. Underkoffler 
F/O Frederick J. Sowers, A/C 
Pic. George J. Fidler 
Set. Irwin D. Siegfried, Jr. 
Sue Taliga 
Rev. Horace S. Mann 
Leaguers in Service, By Grace Luther 
League, Royersford 
Pvt. Paul Balegh, By Holy Trinity Luther 
League, Kingston 

Pittsburgh - - - - - - - - - Total 23 

Men and Women of the Armed Forces, By 
Mt. Zion Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh 

Rey. Walter H. Guigley 

Caroline Kiefer 

Amelia Kiefer 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN - - 


SOUTH CAROLINA oe 8S 
Albert Hook 
Pvt. Billy A. Berley 
Lt. Bonnie Berley 
Sgt. Hugh Berley 
Sgt. C. R. Boland 
Pvt. William G. Chapman 
Pvt. Willie H. Counts 
Cpl. George Epting, Jr. 
Daniel C. Epting, F2/C E. M. 
Lt. Mildred Mayer 


Washingtonville 


Total 2 
Total 126 


Ensign Rosalyn Mayer 
Sgt. C. B. Mayer 
Sgt. Grover A. Mayer 
Ens. J. E. Mayer 
Callie By Stuck, S 1 //€ 
Cpl. W. M. Stuck 
Pic. William D. Summer 
Ist Sgt. C. E, Swittenberg 
Claude Swittenberg, S 1/C 
Lt. T. C. Stoudemayer 
Pic. Kenneth Stuck 
Pie. Lynwood Stuck 
Willie E. Stuck, S 1/C 
Pvt. Alva Setzler Harris 
Pvt. George Setzler 
Genevieve Hook 
Mrs. George H. E. 
Helen Wise, 
Memorialized by 
St. James Luther League, Newberry 
Rev. Georgie A. B. Sigwald, 
Memorialized by 
Nativity Luther League, Spartanburg 
S/Sgt. Hubert L. Swygert, 
Memorialized by 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Chapin 
South Carolina Luther League 
Ethel Hockemeyer 
Rev. D. M. Shull 
Mira ie Ga tuller 
Pic. Preston Shull, 
Memorialized by 
St. David’s Luther League, West Co'umbia 
Luther League of South Carolina 
Set. Willie D. Berley 
XA S! Sen ee 
Goliad Luther League, Goliad 
Swiss Alps Luther League, La Grange 
Lynette Loest 
Miss Bia eeuilens) 
Rey. F. E. Eilers 
Clara Roitsch 
Cpl. Alvin R. Bauer 
Leione Bauer 


Sigwald 


Total 14 


VIRGINIA coo Soy SSeS ee ley) 
WEST VIRGINIA =) ee otal 
WISCONSIN eo Ss 8 os Sake all 
MANITOBA - - - - - - = = Total 3 


VIRGINIA RESTRICTED CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 29) 


the sub-theme, “Let’s Go!’ “Go up- 
ward towards God; Go back to rebuild 
God’s altars and to a strict observance 
of the Sabbath; and Go forward in ad- 
vancing Christianity.” 

In bringing greetings from the ex- 
ecutive offices of the Luther League 
of America, Pastor Cobb announced 
that Virginia’s check for $1,050 as its 
share of the Golden Jubilee Fund had 
been the second synodical quota met 
in the nation. He also stated that Vir- 
ginia Synodical Luther Leagues had 
oversubscribed their sustaining mem- 
bership fund for another year. 


COLUMBIA LUTHER LEAGUERS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


The Luther League should provide 
an outlet for the expression of things 
absorbed in other phases of church 
life and education. Young people want 
to do things with their hands. They 
want to act. There is too much sitting 
and listening, and not enough stand- 
ing and doing in many Leagues. 

—Stafford L. Swing 


Thirty-one 


ty 
Vol. LVII INDEX No.9 ** 
Hands Reaching Across the Years ......-- 1 z 
Courtship Experiences and War ....-+++-+> 2 Observe The Golden Anniversary of the 
Twenty-five Missions Completed ......---- 4 : 
ate Sunday—How Observe It .....----- 6 Luther League of America 
AS Te Remember Witencrcretatei stele reteereielaieteletere sre 7 
What Shall We Do With Germany ......-.- 10 he S. S. Z , b 2s 
Life Service Flag—Some Things To t Y Sunday 
Reo wn LA DOUE LGN tessa eteleia:n oueerersrsararern 13 
It Was War or Compromise .......--+-++: 14 Present the Program 
The Service Leaguer: CHRISTIANS LEAGUED TOGETHER ; : 
The Great Lutheran Ace ....++++e+eeeess 15 Attractively printed copies of the service as given above are free for the asking in 
Days Offering For War Service Program. .15 reasonable quantities. 
The Truly Great Battle Goes On ........ 16 Large poster like cover of this issue of the magazine is free. 
On Iwo Tima J Reoseconousadonnyeaton vag 16 Clip sheet giving material on the talks suggested in the program is available, free. 
Where Our Service Centers Are Located. .16 Order from 
AME TRoYoKn tons WOese AMsaeyelovey aowcdouovgona V7, 
IN Nijkdsches dbo eebals Goneoneodonanpocoos iWy/ THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Chinese Lutherans .......-.-+-+++++05-- 17 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
Public Apology To Missionaries .......... 18 
Hundreds of Thousands of Testaments oe 
MDI UU WCGM Dries eres tere stats telels: ereyehrcuetiave vale ». 18 
They Read Their Testaments .....00 +e. 19 
Are your Windows (Cleanir, cic «series 20) ROAN OKE COLLEGE 
AS Social” Hor Days of Rationiney Wo. .... 6. 21 
News from the League Front ...........%.22 Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


Young People Topics for September: 
Theme: “The Roots of Righteous Living”’ 
September 2—‘‘A Personal God” ....... 23 


September 9—‘‘What Man Is’”’ 
September 16—‘‘Broken Relations—Sin”’. .25 


September 23—‘‘Christians Leagued 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. Business 
Administration, with shorthand and typing. 


ocether mCYoutheouriday.)) emer ZO 
September 30—‘“‘What God Has Done” ..27 New admissions in February, June, and September. 
HinancialReportseyas.cmae eon ren 30 CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Sustaining Membership Report ............31 


“The College of the Open Book” 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 1. Christian experience and character & 


FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH Stressing 2. Culture and refinement is 


3. Thorough training for life work 


. ° e * S Ns 

A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North Central Association for be 

past 29 years—thousands of successful alumni. % 

DEGREES: B.A., B.S., B.MUS. BASIC PREPARATION FOR: Ke 

Business Administration Agriculture Ke 
Teacher Training Dentistry 

*Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) Engineering is 

Music—including radio training Law ike 

Physical Education Medicine = 

Physical Sciences (5 major fields) Nursing ig 

Social Sciences Social Service Ke 

Humanities Library = 

Theology is 

COSTS—VERY REASONABLE Ke 

Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years Ke 
1 

* Yes, you can prepare for Smith Hughes Home Economics teaching pS 

at Carthage. All work fully accredited. is 

'e 

Write = 

ERLAND NELSON, President CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS & 

ss 
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Thirty-two 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 


AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send for Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
2500-2600 W. North Ave. 


Address: Baltimore, Md. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a superior 
preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


: Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


FOUNDED 1873 


Hamma Divinity School 


(Founded 1845) 
An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Scsools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, 


opportunities for clinical experience. 


and 


For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Derrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 
Russell Galt, 


Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 
Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses 


For Catalogue, write Jas. C. Kinard, Pres. 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in the Blue Grass Section 


—FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 
—LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


Liberal Arts 
General Cultural 
Education 

Home Economics 


Pre-Nursing 
Pre-Technician 


Home Atmosphere 
Write to THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


Pre-Social Work 
Pre-Library Science 


of Southwestern Virginia 


Pre-Journalism 
Merchandising 

Business Education 
Dramatic Art and Speech 
Music 


Reasonable Rates 
BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA 


Helis Fer Youth Sunday 


Useful supplies using New Theme for the Year 
with Picture as illustrated 


Book Marks 


For use in Bibles or Daily Devotional Books. Can also be 
used as a suitable souvenir given at the time of presentation 
of special program, “Christians-Leagued Together.” Printed 
on fine grade cardboard. 


50—75 cents; 100—$1.10; 200—$1.95; 300—$2.75 


Poster Stamps 


Picture is printed on Colored Gummed Paper to be used for pasting on envelopes, letters, programs, 
napkins or any place.to popularize the theme for the year 


50—40 cents 2?50—S$1.35 
100—65 cents 500—S2.50 


Note Books or Program Covers 


Picture is Printed on Colored Cover Paper, with 16 pages of blank paper trimmed to size | 
of larger picture. These note-books are made by special requests of Synodical and 
Conference Luther Leagues as a method of recording suggestions and plans 
of delegates in attendance at Rallies, Conventions or Conferences. 


25—$1.00 100—$2.25 
50—$1.50 250—85.00 


Remittance in full must accompany all orders 


Supplies are created and for sale only by 


Vee Luther Press 


Specializing in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET | HARRISBURG Saat 4 


